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PART I. 
AT 61 GREAT NORTH STREET. 


Cuarter VI. 


PAUL LAWFORD TO MRS. WOODFALL. 


? ded may rejoice or not, Katty, when you hear that fate, or 

something, seems to bind my fortunes up with those of the 
Nowell clan. One of their staff at the office has had the great good 
sense to take himself off to Canada to join a brother out there ; 
and I have got his place. It isn’t much of a thing, but with it, 
and fifty pounds out of my income, I can live very well, and the 
other hundred a year you will keep on Humphrey’s account and 
your own. My post may improve, of course; I may get promoted 
and my salary too. You may be sure I shall let you know when 
such is the case. Now that I have got it, I may tell you that the 
feeling of having work of any kind is like being in heaven, a trite 
comparison—only that nothing is trite that you realise very 
strongly. That is the first and foremost piece of news. The 
next is, that I have, by an accident, become acquainted with 
further particulars of the drama going on at 61, Great North 
Street. It waxes more amusing, because the plot is thickening. 
The other morning I was at the office, and Nowell was talking to 
me. He was very full of a Society to which he belongs, and 
which has for its object the nationalisation of the land—a sort of 
thing of which I daresay you have heard before—I have often. 
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They were going to have a big meeting that night. He was 
going of course. He was a member of it, and would be on the 
platform. Would not I go too? Had I formed any convictions 
on the subject? I never can help teasing him a bit when he 
asks me questions like that, as if the fate of the world depended 
upon my answer, so I said, not at all truly, ‘None, absolutely 
none, except that if I had land—much or little—I would stick 
to it to the last gasp.’ And I suggested, while he was hunting 
in his desk for a pamphlet to put me right on the subject, that 
I didn’t think it would do him any good with his grandfather, if 
the latter knew that he belonged to a Society like this. 

“ He burst out laughing, and rubbed his hands. 

“«That’s the beauty of it,’ he said. ‘If he knew, he’d be fit to 
cut me off with a shilling.’ 

“< Well, isn’t it madness?’ I expostulated. ‘The thing will 
all be reported, and if you are on the platform, your name will be 
with the others.’ 

“*Ay, but then he can’t read the papers. Mrs. Robson 
reads to him every morning, just what she thinks good for him to 
hear. She won’t read that, you may be sure.’ 

“He laughed confidently; but I remembered what Peril had 
said, and it seemed to me that they were playing with fire, and 
might get their fingers burnt some day, perhaps through the re- 
velations of some unconscious Mrs. Magson, or similar person. 
He had again pressed me to go, and I was on the point of refusing, 
when Hankinson, the manager, came in. 

“Oh, Mr. Hugh, I didn’t know that you were here.’ 

“T had always noticed how vastly civil he was to ‘Mr. Hugh,’ 
and had concluded that it was policy—with an eye to the future. 
So it is, partly; but there is another reason as well, and a very 
natural one. 

«Tl be ready in a moment,’ says Hugh. ‘I’ve been telling 
Mr. Lawford, whose politics are in an unsatisfactory condition, 
that he had better go with us to the land meeting to-night.’ 

“Perhaps Mr. Lawford’s politics are like my own—not quite 
so reckless as yours, said Hankinson. He has rather a soapy 
smile, but there is no doubt he is a first-rate man of business. 
He turned to me and added : 

“*T should be delighted to have a supporter to-night. Iam 
going to take care of my daughter and Miss Nowell ’—I pricked 
up my ears—‘ as Mr. Hugh is going on the platform; and how- 
ever independent they may be, I don’t think it fit for them to be 


alone. Will you join us at our evening meal, and go with us, Mr. 
Lawford ?’ 
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“T suppose this wonderful civility is chiefly due to the fact 
that I am a friend of the heir-apparent. I was pleased to have 
the chance of seeing Peril again, and I felt some curiosity con- 
cerning Miss Hankinson, about whom I have heard from different 
people at different times. I professed myself delighted to accept 
the invitation. Nowell said that they would call for me on their 
way to Mr. Hankinson’s, and so we parted. 

“T was quite ready at the appointed time, and I suppose you 
will burst out laughing when I further reveal, that on the chance, 
so remote that you might almost call it non-existent, of Miss 
Nowell’s coming in, and being for two minutes within my dwelling, 
I spent a full quarter of an hour in walking up and down that 
wretched little den, altering the furniture, and, as I intended, 
making it put its best side foremost. Alas, Katty! vagabond 
though I am, I am not yet up to the dodges of professional 
lodging-house keepers. All my labour was for nought. I had 
better have let the things alone, as I found when it was too late. 
I discovered that the existing arrangement, which I had never 
cared to disturb before, hideous though I had often thought it, 
was intended to make the best of a bad business, and to conceal 
the ravening and wickedness in the background. Rickety legs 
there were in abundance; backs of sofas all one horrible rag; 
tables with broad, deep flaps, carefully placed over rents in the 
carpet, making as it were a cave to conceal the iniquity, and so 
forth. The last state of that place was worse than the first ; 
and when my operations were completed, they presented every 
appearance of the most brutal ravages. Of course there was no 
danger of their coming in. I must have been mad to dream of 
such a thing. They called at the door, and I rushed out, leaving 
my landlady to make what she would or could of the débris I had 
left behind me. We all three walked to Hankinson’s. He does not 
live far away, in a street called Queen Street; and he must have 
a very good berth at Mr. Nowell’s, for his house is nearly as large 
as his master’s and in a very much pleasanter situation. 

“Miss Hankinson—Margaret is her name, and it seems to suit 
her, but I don’t know why—isa girl, or young woman, with a plain 
face, a good figure, splendid eyes, and very fine and sympathetic 
manners. Her voice is delightful; and I could imagine that what 
I have heard of her is true—that she has been heard to say, no 
such thing as an ‘odious’ person exists for her. I don’t know 
whether that is strength or weakness ; I should imagine it might 
be either, according to circumstances, but I can quite believe that 
it is her nature. She makes a very agreeable hostess, self-forget- 
ful and unaffected; we had a very pleasant meal, and I found my 
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usual amusement in watching the others. What a blessing it 
is, when, being incapacitated one’s self, either by having already 
lived one’s life, or by poverty and insignificance, or by all com- 
bined, as in my case, from even thinking of taking any active part 
one’s self, one can derive amusement at any rate, if not excitement, 
from the spectacle of one’s neighbours, and their pushings and 
strugglings, their writhings and gaspings. One sees them there, 
desperately in earnest; this one holding both his sides with 
laughter, that one calling upon the heavens to fall and crush her, 
because of her great misery; eyes gleaming, lips parted, faces 
all aglow with battle, or hope, or eagerness, or else pale with 
despair or convulsed with passion; and one wonders what it is 
all about. It is easy enough to know, I suppose. They are all 
fighting for something that is to make them happy, or else they 
are agonised by the loss of it; and in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred it is not anything which is necessary to existence, or 
probably even to comfort; but they have set their hearts upon it, 
and imagined it into something indispensable; and when one 
sees the result, one feels glad one has shaken one’s self free of it 
all, and learnt how very easy it is to do without all these things.” 

[Mrs. Woodfall, loguitur : “‘ Poor dear Paul! He says that to 
cheer me up, and make me think that he is rather enjoying him- 
self than otherwise. Does he think I don’t know that he knows 
as well as I do, that it is just the being in or out of that stream 
which makes the difference between living and existing? And 
does he suppose I can’t see that he is thinking a great deal too 
much about this uncanny girl, whom I don’t half like? unless, 
indeed, she were to be inspired to fall in love with Paul, and give 
over thinking of this stupid cousin, who seems to me to be a very 
conceited young man.” 

“ But I won't preach. I know you don’t like it. I was going 
to tell you about things. I like Miss Hankinson very much, and 
Hugh thinks he is in love with her. Not a very unusual phase in 
a young man’s history, is it, for him to imagine himself in love 
with a charming and accomplished woman, older than himself? 
He is a good, ingenuous, naif creature. He has sucha frank face, 
it does me good to look at him. And he is so proud of being, as 
he thinks, in love with such a superior woman, that he cannot 
help letting everyone see his state of feeling. She seems to me 
to behave very well about it, and very sensibly. She has the 
upper hand of her own feelings, at any rate, which is what might 
naturally be expected. I wondered how Peril would take it, and 
found that, whether from pride or because she is really a person 
who uses exaggerated language, and gives you the idea that she 
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thinks a great deal more of people than is really the case, she 
behaved as if it were the most natural thing in the world. She 
was a good deal more animated than usual, with almost a flush on 
her cheeks, and looking perfectly marvellous for beauty. It came 
into my head that she means to fight a battle with Miss Hankin- 
son for the great prize, Hugh Nowell. Of course she will win, 
because Miss Hankinson, unless I am much mistaken, would with- 
draw from the combat as soon as it became a question of seriously 
combating. 

“ Nearly all the time we were at the table there was a great deal 
of talking about a failure there has been of some Hutchinsons— 
old-established people here. It will not enlighten you much when 
I tell you it is the town’s talk. Old Nowell is their creditor to 
the tune of between eight and ten thousand pounds; and it seems 
he means to screw it out of them, every penny, while all the other 
ereditors are ready and wishful to come to an arrangement. If he 
insists, and presses his claim, it will upset everything; because it 
would be most unjust to the other creditors, don’t you see, for one 
of them, and him the richest of the lot, to get twenty shillings in 
the pound, while others had to put up with fifteen, or less. Instead 
of the Hutchinsons being ‘able to liquidate by arrangement, they 
would have to be made bankrupts, which is what old Nowell is 
aiming at, as they are much hated by him, for the very human 
and natural reason that they treated him well when he was their 
servant, but wouldn’t admit him to their drawing-room in later 
life—so far as I can make out. Hugh and Hankinson have, after 
much deliberation, decided to take the matter in their own hands, 
and practise a pious fraud—that, namely, of paying old Nowell 
his debt out of his own money, and making him believe, pro tem., 
that it has been extracted with much difficulty from the Hutchin- 
sons, with great detriment to their convenience. It was Peril 
who originally suggested this proceeding, in a joke, and they 
are carrying it out in earnest, as it is considered almost certain 
that these Hutchinsons will eventually pay up honourably and 
fully. Little else was talked about at tea. They laughed very 
much at the idea of circumventing the old gentleman so cleverly, 
and I noticed that Peril seemed very much interested, and took 
far more share in the conversation than she usually does. After 
tea, when we were waiting for the cab that was to take us to the 
meeting, she said to me that she was enjoying this, because she 
knew it would almost kill him with rage if ever he came to hear 
of it. 

“< Well,’ said I, ‘don’t you feel a little nervous, and afraid that 
he might get to hear of it?’ 
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“*How you do croak! You said something like that once 
before; and, as I told you then, he cannot get to know anything 
of the kind, unless one were deliberately to tell him of it, and I 
suppose that is just the one point on which Mrs. Robson and I are 
agreed—rather to have our tongues cut out than speak a syllable 
to betray Hugh.’ 

“Hugh, at that moment, was absorbed in conversation with 
Miss Hankinson, over some pamphlets that they seemed to be ex- 
amining. Peril’s eye fell upon them, and a look came over her face © 
—not a pleasant look. I believe she was going to say something to 
me, but the cab came, and we set off. 

“We certainly never expected any excitement at the meeting ; 
indeed, I was going simply because it interested me to be with 
the other people who were of the party. We had area tickets, but 
the places were not numbered. We got down early, therefore, to 
get good seats, and arrived before the time advertised for the 
doors to be open. Hugh, who spoke with authority, said he 
thought we could get in through the committee-room. I could 
hardly help smiling at the lad, and his earnestness and gravity. 
He thought they were going to deal a blow to-night at the exist- 
ing system of land-tenure, which would make it reel and stagger, 
if it did not fell it altogether—a blow from which it would never 
really recover. Full of the joy of official authority—for he is on 
the Darkingford Branch Committee of the Society, and was like- 
wise a steward, or something—he led us into the committee-room, 
and through it into the hall. We started back in astonishment. 
It was packed—area, back of the hall, galleries, every corner— 
with an audience which must have been there long enough. How 
they got there seemed to be a mystery. The big doors were not 
open, and there was none of the bustle usual at such times of 
waiting. Some of the men seated on the front benches were grim- 
looking fellows enough, knowing, I should say, precious little 
about land-tenure, right or wrong, and caring even less; but 
ready for a row, though they looked quiet enough then. We 
stood, gazing feebly at the overflowing benches, and looking foolish 
enough, I dare say. 

“* Holloa!’ said Hugh to a brother official who came up; 
‘what’s the meaning of this? How did they get here?’ 

“They must have come in by one of the side-doors ; and the 
meaning is, unless we take care—a row.’ 

“«* Why should there be a row?’ 

“You'll see. We have sent word to the police, but of course 
we don’t want to look as if we were afraid, or suspected anything. 
Cadman, who knows this sort of thing well, tells me there are 
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lots of Irish here—Land-leaguers probably—who will behave 
decently enough if we let them alone; but he thinks there are a 
lot of Church of England Tory roughs; and history knows what 
they are—and so do we.’ 


“Hugh nodded, but his eyes glittered with excitement, and I 
felt a little curiosity myself. 

“* Peril, and Miss Hankinson, you will go home of course. If 
there is going to be a disturbance, you are best away,’ said Mas- 
ter Hugh, who is an ardent advocate for women’s rights. 

“He spoke with all the authority of a lord of creation. 

“*Go home, indeed!’ said Peril. ‘If there’s going to be a 
row, Hugh, I shall stop and see it. I never heard of such a cool 
proposal. You'll stay, won’t you, Miss Hankinson ?’ 

“JT am quite sure Miss Hankinson will see that it is best to go 
home,’ he said resentfully. 

“* Miss Hankinson sees that if we get a comfortable place up- 
stairs in the boxes, it will be much the best to stay and see it out. 
I quite agree with Miss Nowell.” 

“Foiled in his endeavour to enforce them to betray feminine 
timidity, and as Mr. Hankinson and I londly applauded their reso- 
tion, Hugh had nothing for it but to comply. He piloted us to 
one of the boxes. They are, you must know, only five in number, 
and are, as it were, hung up in the air, near the roof, above the 
gallery, facing the platform—dquite out of reach of disturbance, 
and commanding an excellent view of the hall and everything 
in it. 

“T am past experiencing any feeling save one of amusement at 
such things, or I should say it was a very remarkable sight that 
we saw—this immense hall, which is oftenest used for peaceful 
entertainments, such as concerts, bazaars, and amateur theatricals, 
filled, till it could hold no more, with an audience composed almost 
entirely of men, and those men mostly rough, black, and unkempt- 
looking. All the people with any pretensions to position or gen- 
tility were on the platform—a good many women amongst them— 
and by-and-by the proceedings began. 

“From the very first it was evident that there was an unruly, 
contradictory spirit abroad. There were exponents of theories 
both for and against the nationalisation of land on the platform. 
We saw Hugh, looking very happy and expectant, in the second 
row. In the chair they had got—whether as an example of all 
virtue, or as a living warning against the folly of self-sacrifice, I 
know not—but they had captured and placed in the chair a 
youngish man, who is so enraptured with the views they hold, 
that he has, in order to carry them out practically, presented his 
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patrimonial acres to the Society, who are manipulating them 
according to their convictions of how land should be held; and 
this worthy gentleman is under the firm impression that in a few 
years—say in the course of this generation or the next—so many 
great landholders will have followed his example that Govern- 
ment will be forced to see which way things are tending, and 
will ‘act accordingly.’ One does not know whether to be most 
amused or most dejected by the discovery of such conduct. He 
may be pleased and satisfied with what he has done, but he is a 
melancholy-looking object. In his opening address, he looked 
round with a ghastly smile upon the assembled multitude, and in 
a hollow voice said, he wished to review the past, and give his 
views upon the probable future. Some persons had told them to 
be courageous, and to hope; for his part, he considered that hope 
was a vain feeling. (A voice from the background: ‘Thou looks 
as if thou did, lad! cheer up a bit!’) After he had reduced us 
to the last stage of melancholy foreboding by his lugubrious 
tones, and still more lugubrious sentiments, and had given us to 
understand that though he hoped nothing, still he meant to go on 
working just as if he did, he called upon another man to speak, 
and sat down. 

“T’m not going to bore you with an account of all the speeches, 
‘The first man told us how he was going to take the land and 
give it to the people who had aright to it. He worked us up 
into a state of some excitement by repeating the well-known 
stories of Irish rack-renting and wholesale evictions, and the 
ghastly tales of the Sutherland and other Scotch clearings. Is it 
not wonderful how we know these things, and go on hearing 
about them and reading about them, and work ourselves up into 
‘states’ about them, at meetings, and never do anything? 
What a vast, endless leavening is required, before that huge mass, 
the British public, begins to work! While he spoke there was a 
good deal of interruption, many cat-calls, and much whistling ; 
but he ‘ got through,’ as the Yankees would say. 

“ Then the next man spoke against the nationalisation of land, 
and in favour of the present system of tenure. I can’t imagine 
why they let him. It is a way some of these ultra-reformers 
have, of thinking that every man has a right to be heard—that 
-all sides of a question should be studied, and that if you treat 
your opponents with courtesy, and listen carefully to what they 
have to say, you may get a few useful hints from them. A com- 
mittee of simple Liberals or Tories would have had better sense, 
and would have squashed him at once. It would have been 
-better, in fact, if he had been squashed; for he roused up the 
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Land-leaguers, if Land-leaguers they were. I don’t say that 
they were; it was what I heard. «When they heard that the 
present state of things bore distinct evidence of its divine origin, 
and perfect fitness for the wants of the people at large, they got 
restive, and fidgeted about a good deal. From that moment the 
fun began to grow faster. We could see exactly where the dis- 
turbance came from—a knot or body of a hundred or so, I should 
say, almost immediately below us in the hall. They flung various 
jeers at this man, and the other party upheld him with vigorous 
language. The galleries began to be troubled, and to move about 
restlessly. But this man—he was a parson of some sort—got his 
speech finished. He said his say, and sat down; and then our 
hilarious chairman rose again, and expressed a hope that the 
same courtesy would be extended to Mr. Lorrimer as had been 
allowed to the last speaker. A little more, I hoped; but we 
were to prove the truth of the chairman’s words, that hope was a 
vain feeling—at any rate, when it expects decent behaviour from 
an irate and unruly mob. 

“The chairman sat down. Mr. Lorrimer rose up—an aristocrat 
born, a democrat by force of conviction ; a gentleman, mind you, 
in the old severe sense of the word—what the Jingo mob below 
would have called a ‘swell’ He began in accents which 
instantly proclaimed the man of breeding. 

“*Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen.’ At least, I suppose 
he began in that way. We heard as fur as ‘ Mr. Chair ’ and 
not another syllable ; for almost simultaneously with his getting 
on his legs there arose a din compared with which I should fancy 
pandemonium would seem mild and quiet. Hollow groaning, as 
loud as thunder, and far more horrid than the most tremendous 
clap I ever heard; for thunder does not express evil passions—it 
is grand: this was hideous. A perfect tempest of yells and 
hisses accompanied it, and utterly drowned the applause of those 
who wished to welcome Mr. Lorrimer. They did their best: 
they madly waved hats and handkerchiefs, they shouted and 
stamped and cheered—in vain. Nothing could silence that awful 
groaning ; which was the most horrible thing I ever heard out of 
a nightmare. It was a row with a vengeance, though it had not 
got to a head yet: the opposing parties were trying their re- 
spective strengths. I have heard—but it is only hearsay, and I 
don’t vouch for the truth of it—that the public interest in favour 
of the question they were going to discuss was not enough to 
bring together a sufficient audience in support of it to fill the 
hall, and an immense body of roughs, raving for war, king, and 
constitution, as the lowest deep of the mob always does, had 
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organised a ‘spree’ for themselves, and the complete wreck of 
the meeting. There were enough who were in favour of the meet- 
ing to make a sturdy resistance; but the roughs had it, and it 
was a spectacle for gods and men. Mr. Lofrimer faced the va- 
carme for some time, trying to speak. If he still continued to 
hold firmly to his theory of the land for the people he must 
have strong convictions, for this section of the people pelted 
him with their sweetest favours for a prolonged period. By-and- 
by he folded his arms, looked very pale and scornful, and stared 
at them. 

“* Grand!’ observed Peril, in an excited whisper. ‘Much he 
cares for them! Oh, doesn’t he look fine? These are the people 
that Hugh is always upholding.’ 

“Poor wretches!’ said Miss Hankinson, not less excited, 
though much quieter. ‘If they were not quite so ignorant and 
so miserable, they might behave differently.’ 

“Mr, Lorrimer’s defiant aspect and steady stare at last pro- 
duced a pause in the groaning and yelling. His supporters took 
advantage of it to sing lustily a stave of ‘He’s a jolly good 
fellow.’ They were soon drowned in a new and much stronger 
outburst of shrieks, hoots, yells, hisses, and groans. The most 
unearthly calls resounded from every part of the building. The 
whole gallery surged about underneath us just like real waves of 
a troubled sea. LKvery now and then it seemed as if it must in- 
evitably go over and break upon the heads of those below, but it 
did not. The area of the hall was in a state of chaos; and at last 
I beheld a long black thing slowly rising up, and after a little while 
discovered that our Irish friends below, with two long benches, 
were charging full broadside into the ranks of the others. I dare 
say not one in a hundred knew what it was all about; but some 
had come intending to support Lorrimer and his friends, and 
others, the majority, to oppose him, and this was how they 
carried it out. The Jingo part of the mob retaliated by driving 
other benches end-foremost into their assailants, and routing them 
effectually. Foiled in their attempt to clear the decks of the 
supporters of the grand old system of land-tenure, as at present 
existing, they uplifted their voices and sang ‘ The wearing of the 
Green’ (I don’t know how it is that that song always sets my 
whole being in perturbation; I could laugh, and I could ery, too 
—it is like the people of the land from which it springs). 

“Looking towards the platform just then, I saw that Mr. 
Lorrimer, bent nearly double, was stooping down delivering his 
speech into the ear of a solitary reporter who had clambered 
upon the table, and was taking it down. His brethren of the 
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press, who sat round the table, and could not hear a syllable, 
were waiting till he should come down and share it with them. 
Some gentlemen were consulting with the chairman, I suppose, 
as to what was best to be done, and one or two voices were uplifted, 
demanding to know where the police were. Just at that moment 
a man, who was inflamed with rage at the idea of any man being 
allowed to make a speech which he didn’t understand, and thought 
he did not agree with, was inspired to roar out: 

“* He’s talking high treason and blasphemy, d—n him! Pull 
him down! Go for the platform !’ 

“And with one wild yell—the articulation, I suppose, of the 
always-present feeling, the wild-beast rage of these people—they 
went for the platform; and I must confess, it was not a pleasant 
spectacle. I gave a glance at the two girls. Peril was deadly 
pale, but was leaning forward, straining towards the platform ; 
her eyes were fixed upon Hugh, I know, who was just behind Mr. 
Lorrimer, and was fighting to get in front of him. Miss Hankin- 
son had moved from the front of the box a little into the back- 
ground, and sat looking very pale, her handkerchief rolled up in 
her hand, and her eyes also fixed on the platform. She is not a 
cowerd. She had been enjoying the row before; we all had, I am 
ashamed to say. She caught my eye, and shook her head with a 
sickly smile. 

“T thought they had arranged with the police? I wonder 
where they are?’ she said; and, unable to remain still, went to 
the front again. 

“None of us spoke; the yelling was not so persistent and so 
hideous as it had been, but the onslaught upon the platform was 
terrific. We saw that Hugh at last got in front of Mr. Lorrimer, 
and smashed down a great hulking fellow who was scrambling up. 
He went down with a crash. Peril clapped her hands, - Miss 
Hankinson held her breath; and then, down it came, from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, with one light tripping step. There 
was a moment of comparative silence after Hugh had sent this 
fellow sprawling on his back, and in it he uplifted his voice, and 
shouted : 

“A force of police will be here in five minutes, and orders have 
been given to turn out the gas if the meeting does not begin to 
disperse instantly.’ 

“Tt acted like magic. The triumphant hoots and groans gave 
place to a dejected, murmuring silence. The gallery audience made 
arush, with one accord, for the nearest door; all the fighting 
now was to see who could get out first. The same was going 
on below. A fine thing, Katty, my dear, is an English mob—or 
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any mob, I dare say; but I speak of what I know. The police 
began to arrive, and, under their persuasions, the valiant de. 
fenders of the heaven-given rights of our great landed proprietors 
dispersed ; but after all, not till they had accomplished their 
purpose—set up mob-rule, and effectually foiled the object for 
which the meeting had been called. It was at an end when the 
disturbance was over. 

“Hugh made a signal that he was coming to joinus. Very 
soon he did. We congratulated him heartily on his prowess, and 
I ventured to hope that persecution would only strengthen the 
aims and zeal of the Society. To which he made very little 
answer ; and so delicious was the fresh open air when we got 
out that we agreed to walk home. Outside we were joined by a 
friend of Mr. Hankinson’s, who walked with him. Hugh and 
Miss Hankinson were in front, and Miss Nowell and I behind. 

“* As we walked along she said to me, suddenly : 

“ ¢ What do you think of Miss Hankinson ?’ 

“*T like her,’ said I, on purpose to draw her out. 

“* So does Hugh,’ she said drily. 

“I don’t know whether it showed want of moral courage on my 
part, but I endeavoured to comfort her by glossing this over. 

«Qh yes!’ I said, in a man-of-the-world tone. ‘Like lots of 
other young men without much experience, he thinks himself in 
love with a fascinating woman older than himself. Numbers of 
them do it; it is a good sign, I think. It keeps them in good 
company in the days of their youth, and then the illusion fades 
away ; the beloved object marries, or something happens. They 
come to themselves, and marry suitably, all the better for their 
friendship with such a woman in earlier days.’ 

“*T believe if Hugh imagined himself in love with a person, he 
would ask her to marry him.’ 

“<«Tfhe asks Miss Hankinson ’—I felt her hand spring aside on 
my arm, and I was sorry for her—‘ I feel sure she will refuse him.’ 

“‘¢ What makes you think so ? ’ she asked eagerly. 

“ «Well, perhaps she might not care for him enough,’ I said, 
and nearly added, ‘ however impossible you may imagine that to 
ke.’ 

“¢ Oh—h,’ was the cautious reply. 

“Or she may be high-principled, and feel that it would not be 
for his advantage to marry her.’ 

“© Well, I don’t think it would; do you?’ 

“« Tt is utterly impossible for me to judge of that.’ 

“«Yes, of course,’ she said, and gave a sigh; and we said no 
more about it, but presently separated at the Hankinsons’ door. 
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“Three things are palpable to me—plain as the sun in the 
heavens, as they say, only I never can tell why, in this climate— 
first, that Peril Nowell is very much in love with her cousin 
Hugh, in her moody, impassioned way. I think I have said as 
much as this before. Next, that Hugh imagines himself, at any 
rate, very much enamoured of Miss Hankinson. Third, that Mr. 
Hankinson, from what reason or reasons whatsoever, is desirous 
above everything that his daughter should marry young Nowell. 
Another thing in which they are all ardently united—though 
they can hardly say so outright—is the extreme longing for 
freedom from bondage, by means of old Mr. Nowell’s death. 
Other things, which I am not at all sure about, are, the reason 
why both these young women find my good Hugh so attractive. 
No doubt it is carping and ill-natured on my part, but I would 
like to see him put through his facings before relying implicitly 
upon him as a warrior or a champion in the battle of life. He 
means well, I have not the least doubt, but I feel inclined to 
say of him sometimes, ‘Methinks he doth protest too much.’ 
Another thing I am not sure of is, whether Miss Hankinson would 
marry him, even if she cared for him a great deal; whether Peril 
will quarrel with her, or keep quiet; and lastly, how it will end, 
and what will become of them all before it is settled, is a greater 
mystery to me than all the rest put together. I write as an 
outsider, seeing more of the game than they do. And now, good- 
night. When we have another meeting of the Society for the 
Nationalisation of the Land in Great Britain and Ireland, I will 
let you know.” 

[ “ There is one thing,” reflected Mrs. Woodfall, as she finished 
this epistle, “‘ of which I am perfectly certain, and that is, that if 
he were not very deeply interested himself, despite his protesta- 
tions against it, my brother Paul would assuredly never write such 
sheets and sheets of gossip to me—pure gossip about people of 
whom I know nothing. I begin to be as curious as himself as to 
how it will end.” | 


Cuarter VII. 


LAWFORD’S PROPHECY TESTED. 


Lrss than a week after this turbulent meeting, Margaret Hankin- 
son sat alone at her writing-table, in the evening. Her subject 
was “Some Aspects of Darkingford Working Life.” It was one 
with which she was well qualified to deal, and her heart was in it. 
Her paper was first to be read at a Literary and Philosophical 
Society, and then published in a review. Her pen flew quickly 
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along in a somewhat ardent peroration, in which she apostrophised 
the girls and the women of England, telling them that they were 
the real overseers of the poor, and pointing out in what way they 
could best fulfil this office. 

“Mr. Hugh Nowell, ma’am, to see you.” 

She started up and peered a little through the obscurity, for 
she had no light except that of the reading-lamp which stood on 
her table. 

“Tm disturbing you,” he said, pausing, and, as Lawford would 
have said, dissembling, for he rejoiced to see her alone, and had 
not the least intention of removing the disturbance. 

“No, never mind; my language was becoming a little inflated, 
I fancy. It will do it no harm to be reconsidered.” 

“Ts Mr. Hankinson out?” asked Hugh, a look of satisfaction 
on his face, 

“Yes; he has to attend a finance committee at the chapel to- 
night, so he went straight there. Finance committees seem to be 
provocative of hunger, and they have what Deacon Cash calls a 
‘good square meal’ arranged in the vestry, which they eat 
before proceeding to business.” 

“Ah!” The young man looked up at the ceiling, down upon 
the floor, into the fire—anywhere except at Margaret. The flames 
flickered brightly upon his dark, handsome face, and shone into a 
pair of fine, deep eyes. Margaret had placed herself in a chair 
at the other side of the fireplace, and was playing with her watch- 
chain. It seemed as if for a long time now she had been accus- 
tomed to hear her waiting-maid’s voice announcing “ Mr. Hugh 
Nowell, to see you;” and with an aimless triviality she began to 
wonder if the maid herself had remarked upon it, to such inanity 
may our thoughts descend. 

“Tm glad he is out,” said Hugh, in his usual decided tone. 
“T wanted to have a chat with you. I’m going to London in a 
few days.” 

“Are you? On business?” 

“Partly. I intend to take a little amusement too. I shall put 
up with an old chum of mine, who lives there now.” 

“ Shall you be long away ?” 

“A fortnight, at the outside. I shall not be sorry when it’s 
over. I am very well satisfied with Darkingford.” 

“You have no business to be satisfied with Darkingford.” 

“Haven't I! It shows a deficiency in greatness of soul, I sup- 
pose. Well, I must go on being deficient in greatness of soul. 
Besides, it is not such pleasant work that I have to do in London, 
I can tell you. Seeing stock- and share-brokers, and settling 
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about investments for somebody else, who thinks he’s defrauded 
if he does not get a hundred per cent. for his money—it isn’t 
exhilarating.” 

“T dare say. I should call it nervous work.” 

“So should I, if I didn’t think it contemptible to be nervous 
about things. It’s easier by a long way to cut off the coupons of 
a good investment and send them in at the half year, than to 
purchase the said coupons—for somebody else, as I said.” 

“Yes; allow me to wish you well out of all your difficulties, 
and that you may invest successfully, on, I suppose, Mr. Nowell’s 
behalf? ” 

Hugh nodded, and then returned to the former topic: 

“You scold me for being content with Darkingford; but I 
suppose what’s good enough for you ought to satisfy me.” 

“What absurd nonsense!” 

“T can’t think it nonsense.” 

“You will be a man of property some day, with a career, and 
the great world open before you. You have no right to let your 
horizon be bounded by,Darkingford. I am a woman, who has 
found a little work to do here—enough for her strength ; therefore 
I am contented.” 

“Tf you will agree to be dissatisfied with it, so will I.” 

Margaret changed the subject. 

“Is Mr. Nowell very well ?” 

“ As well as usual—or perhaps I ought to say, as ill as usual,” 
he replied. 

“ And your cousin ?” 

“ Peril is quite well too. I am so glad that she came here, and 
that we went to that meeting the other night.” 

“Though you did want to force us to return home.” 

He laughed, with a rising colour. 

“Tt was stupid,” he ‘owned, “but I couldn’t bear the idea of 
your being in for anything rough, or getting a push, or any- 
thing like that; but ,I was going to say, that it has brightened 
Peril up wonderfully. She has been quite a different girl ever 
since, so bright and animated, and even laughing.” 

As a simple matter of fact, Peril had taken in, almost at one 
comprehensive glance, the relative situations, emotional and 
actual, of Margaret and Hugh, and had begun instinctively to 
fight the former with weapons as nearly like her own as her 
very different nature could produce. She had realised, without 
actually telling herself, that perhaps her own gloom and sullen- 
ness had made Margaret’s even serenity more attractive to Hugh, 
and she had begun the uphill fight with her own moodiness in 
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right earnest; it had given her a sort of object in life, and had 
produced the change which had struck Hugh. 

“Please tell me something about that Mr. Lawford, whom you 
brought here the other night. Is he a friend of yours?” 

** How did you like his looks?” 

“Cautious! I liked his looks very much. That was exactly 
what I did like about him. His looks pleased me better than his 
talk.” 

“That’s just the case with me,” said Hugh eagerly. “I like 
him, and yet I feel sometimes as if I ought not to like him; I 
can’t make out whether he would be a hero or a villain, he talks 
so queerly.” 

“T should say he would want a great deal of goading to be 
anything at all, hero or villain, and then it might be touch and 
go. His looks proclaim the hero; his talk is blasé and a little 
affected, I think.” 

“T quite agree with you. I don’t believe a man when he 
makes it out that he cares for nothing, and wishes for nothing.” 

“Because you care for, and wish for so many things. I dare 
say he is a much nicer and better man than he would have one 
suppose. The other night—you must excuse the freedom of the 
remark—I was quite fascinated with him and your cousin; they 
are such very beautiful persons. He is not anything like her— 
neither so splendid-looking, nor so uncommon-looking ; but still, 
he is handsome enough to be far above the average, and the two 
together were delightful to look at.” 

“They are handsome, yes,” said Hugh, with sublime indiffer- 
ence. “You always harp so upon beauty and beautiful people ; 
for my part, I think beauty, and the influence of beauty, are 
immensely overrated.” 

Margaret could not repress a little burst of laughter, musical, 
like everything uttered by her voice. 

“How kind of you to say so,” she said, laughing still, with a 
light of humour in her fine grey eyes. “I feel the compliment 
deeply. It is like assuring a person, who is under a cloud, that 
you will continue to think well of him, whatever people may 
say.” 

“Continue to think well of you!” echoed Hugh, flushing 
violently, starting from his seat, and beginning to pace vehe- 
mently about. 

“Please don’t upset my new little ebony table in your agita- 
tion, because it has made me very happy, and 4 

“If you knew what you make me feel like when you talk in 
that way !” 
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“Make you feel like! What do you mean?” 

“ You talk sometimes as if you were the plainest woman in the 
world instead of one of the most beautiful.” 

“My dear Hugh!” she said, in a tone of good-natured but 
somewhat patronising banter, which might or might not be 
assumed, “ you must excuse me if I tell you that you are really 
talking nonsense ; and whether I am beautiful or ugly, I don’t see 
why I should be made to listen to that. Let us talk about some- 
thing else.” 

“No; I will not talk about something else,” he said, stopping 
in his promenade, and standing straight in front of her. 

Margaret leaned back in her chair with the screen in her 
hand, and looked up into the lad’s handsome face. Despite his in- 
dignant expostulations, she was not beautiful with any beauty 
except that of fine intellectual eyes, and an expression of mind 
which must have redeemed any face from real plainness. But 
she was pale, and the lines and contours of her face were not 
those of beauty ; her features were too marked, and the flesh that 
clothed them followed too faithfully their hollows to admit of 
actual beauty in her countenance; and her hair, though wavy, 
was light, almost colourless, giving a somewhat ghostly look to 
her. She had a fine figure, and beautifully-formed white hands, 
So much for her physical appearance. Mentally and morally 
she was well endowed, perhaps even in the aristocracy of that 
invisible world ; she had 


“The reason calm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill,” 


which are such excellent qualities, and which, when possessed 
by a woman, are seldom allowed to rust for want of use. The 
weak-kneed and the strongly-selfish of her own and the other sex 
invariably and inevitably find out such a woman, and see that 
her exceptional qualities shall have fair play. 

He was undoubtedly and exceedingly handsome, only less so 
than his cousin Peril. He was tall, and broad, and stalwart, had 
a manly, active grace in his movements, and a pleasant music in 
his voice. His dark face had a rich colour mantling beneath the 
bronze, and his eyes had the glamour and the brightness of 
the eyes of youth ; they had seen no spectres as yet, nor had to 
out-stare any horrors of care or poverty, or to face any phantom 
of disgrace. If he were conceited, it was with a generous kind 
of conceit, with which was not mixed any vanity about looks 
or personal qualities; it was a kind of glory in his strength and 


prospects, and a happy certainty that he was going to make a 
VOL. LXX, ¥ 
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very good and admirable use of both. Where intellectual points 
came, he made no pretensions. He bowed himself before 
Margaret in these matters : on social questions, which she had 
studied and he had not; in things relating to art and literature, 
and even general information, he gave way with a gracious and 
graceful eagerness which went to her heart, in spite of her better 
judgment. 

Lately she had been forced to see that his thoughts had taken 
a stride, which had carried them into regions of closer relation- 
ship than that of friendship alone. She had had a little thrilling 
feeling that there was a moment, placed somewhere in the dim 
future—a mowent at which they would some time or other arrive 
in the course of their travels, and that when it struck she would 
hear of this change and advance in his views. But she by no 
means imagined that this moment was anywhere near ; she always 
pictured it as being leagues away in the distant future. Even 
when he stood before her and said, “No; they would not talk of 
something else,” she did not realise that they had already got 
to it. 

“Tam tired of hearing you talk about beauty as if it were the 
supreme thing,” he said. 

“T am afraid, then, that you will have to listen to a good deal 
of tiring talk before you grow old.” 

“When I know that it is nothing of the kind. There is my 
cousin Peril, for instance. How beautiful she is! Everyone who 
meets her in the street turns to look at her—and very annoying 
it is sometimes. But what is she? She is not enchanting. She 
cannot see with your eyes, nor understand with your brain, nor 
feel with your heart, Margaret.” 

If it is a triumph for a woman who is past her first youth, and 
who never possessed beauty, to be ardently praised at the expense 
of one who is beautiful exceedingly, and in the full prime of youth, 
then Margaret had such a triumph now; the thing was, she had 
no feeling of reality in the matter. She said hastily: 

“Hush, please! You must not go so far as that.” 

“But I must. I came on purpose to go as far—and further. 
I suppose people would say, if she stood beside you, that she 
was as beautiful as a goddess, and that you were—not as beautiful 
as a goddess. But when one knows the minds and the thoughts 
behind the faces and the eyes! Perhaps she is like a goddess ; 
I am sure she is as unreal to me as the most mythical one that 
ever moved in a pagan Olympus. But you, Margaret,” he went 
on, with a tremble in his voice, “I’ve thought about you by day 
and by night—waking and sleeping. Sometimes I’ve thought 
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your face was the most beautiful thing about you.” (Margaret 
had cast down her eyes, and sat quite still, listening to him; 
thinking how much in earnest he was, and wondering why it 
all felt so unreal to her.) “Sometimes it is just your eyes that 
haunt me, and sometimes your voice. And then again I think 
‘No; if one could see her mind, one would get at the real secret 
of it all.” But as for me, I find you, yourself—your whole self— 
more beautiful than any one else; and I daresay it is very pre- 
sumptuous in me, but I shall never be contented, Margaret, unless. 
you will give that self to me—and marry me.” 

“You don’t know what you are saying,” she answered in an 
almost inaudible voice. 

Had she not often wondered if there were any man in the world 
capable of caring for a woman in the sense in which one would 
care for a gem more than for the casket that held it? It seemed 
as if here was one who could; and not a bdlasé, life-worn man, who 
had tried everything and found it dust and ashes, and discovered 
at last that an help-meet for him would be the most profitable 
investment he could make; not this, but a bright, young, strong 
spirit, selecting of his own free choice spiritual rather than 
carnal things. But the voice of her conscience, or of her judg- 
ment, or of doubt—conventional doubt—whichever the reader 
likes, told her to be on her guard, so she told him he did not know 
what he was talking about. 

Without paying any attention to her words, he went on 
earnestly, and with a naive eagerness, to recommend himself to her, 
which both touched and fascinated her : 

“T haven’t much to offer you yet, except my precious self; but 
you know all about me, as I stand here before you; and I swear 
to you that there is nothing in all my life that I would wish to 
conceal from you—there is not a thing that I fear for you to 
know. I know there are fellows who marry, and there are whole 
chapters in their lives which they would rather that any one knew 
than their wives; but if it were so with me, I'd rather die than 
ask you to take me, Margaret.” 

Margarets lips quivered a little. She was not insensible—and no 
woman could have been—to such a bright and chivalrous youthful 
love, to the knowledge that perhaps all womanhood was glorified 
in one man’s heart, simply through her individual influence. 

“Do not think I don’t know the value of your love,” she began 
rather tremulously. 

“Show me that you do then, by saying you will do what I 
wish,” he urged her, taking her hand, and looking at her with eyes 
that besought, so that she found their pleading most potent. 
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It was with an immense effort that she at last, as softly as pos- 
sible, brought forth the words: 

“No, Hugh; I can’t do that.” 

“Not at first, perhaps. I quite expected that,” was the some- 
what disconcerting reply. ‘“ But sooner or later, Margaret, you 
will?” 

“T think—never,” she answered indistinctly, feeling as if she 
must burst into tears; feeling such a dreary aching creep into 
her heart at the idea that he might perhaps take her at her word, 
and accept her dismissal of him, and go away, and not come back 
again. 

It was what she was going to tell him to do; but when it came 
to the point, and she thought that he might obey, she cringed in 
spirit from the process. 

“ Never—you think. But you will tell me why; a man has a 
right to ask that,” he said, very softly and gently, so that all her 
good reasons seemed to melt away, and nothing to be left but 
weakness and the desire to be foolish, and yield. 

How was she to do without his bright presence in her life? 
‘Then she braced herself up suddenly, and told herself she was a 
fool and a coward, and a traitor to that larger womanhood which 

-she had set up before her as her hope and her goal in life, and to 
‘the consummation of which it was desirable not to succumb to the 
prayers of a boy who had seen nothing of the world, knew no 
society, and could therefore by no means know his own mind in 
the true sense of the word. To take him at his word in this, his 
first ardour, would be cruelty indeed, and she said: 

“Yes, Hugh; you have a right to know my reasons, and I 
daresay they will appear very prosaic and insufficient to you; but 
you see, we look at things from two very different stand-points. 
Dear Hugh, you must remember that I am older than you are.” 

“ And therefore wiser, and better able to guide me.” 

She smiled involuntarily. 

“Men may think they want guiding, when they are only very 
much in love. They are apt to change that opinion afterwards. 
The earth is theirs and the fulness thereof, and they don’t want a 
woman to keep showing them how to get possession of it.” 

“You mean, that you think I could change,” he apostrophised 
her, with reproach in his voice, and indignation lightening 
through sorrow in his eyes. 

“Never, in your good heart and your high and generous spirit. 
Those are things which are born with a man or a woman, and 
which do never change, thank God! But with the mind, and the 

feelings about particular things it is different, and——” 
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“Then my mind will grow nearer to yours, and not further 
from it,” he answered triumphantly. 

“For that very reason, it will want as a companion something 
quite different.” 

“Some more reasons,” he said. “You can’t expect me to 
submit to that one, and to say that very likely you are right. I 
shall probably soon be fickle, and had better not persevere.” 

She shook her head, smiling a little. 

“ Another one is, that while you have all life before you, and all 
your opinions to form, I have long had fixed convictions, and at 
my age am not likely to alter them, or, for that matter, to be able 
to alter them. Hear me out,” she added, as she saw he was going 
to speak. “It is one of my very strongest convictions that when 
a woman marries she ought to study her husband’s will and 
wishes in everything, that she may modify her own ideas as much 
as possible to suit his—as he should also study to meet her wishes 
wherever he can. In all the happy marriages I have known, this 
has been one of the reasons for that happiness. Now—pray 
forgive me for saying so—I do not choose to begin now to study 
the will and wish of—well, your will and wish. If I really 
thought I was indispensable to your happiness, I would—but oh, 
Hugh, [know 1am not. It is not your fault, nor mine; it is how 
men and women are made: it is so, once for all; and being so, I 
shall do best for both of us if I keep my life for myself, and leave 
you to work out yours in freedom.” 

“You think my will and wish so contemptible ?” 

“They are not in the least so; but Iam resolved that they are, 
and shall be, nothing in my life, beyond those of a friend. I will 
not be ruled by them. Both for your sake and my own I am 
resolved upon this; and you, when you have lived a little longer, 
will say I was quite right.” 

“What you say is splendid, as logic and common-sense, 
Margaret; but I love you, and it doesn’t convince me one bit. 
I won’t tease you any more now. I told you I was going away. 
You will not give me your final answer till after I have returned, 
will you ?” 

“If you like, I will, after your return, repeat what I say now. 
I can’t promise you any other answer.” 

“We will see,” said Hugh. “I think differently; and I will 
tell you why.” Margaret had risen, and they stood facing one 
another, both pale, both determined-looking. ‘ You have given 
me reasons why you won’t have me, which reasons I am bound to. 
respect. But one you have not given me; if you had, it would 
silence me for ever, and I could not have another word to say.” 
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“Well, what is that ?” she asked, in a low voice. 

“You have never said that you did not love me,” said Hugh, 
looking her straight in the eyes, with a smile which pierced 
through every flimsy disguise of hers. 

Margaret’s lips moved, but no sound issued from them. They 
would not frame the denial of her love for him. She knew that 
she did love him—against her will, against her judgment, against 
her principles and her pride—the pride she took in her freedom, 
her independence, and her sufficiency unto herself. At that 
moment humiliation was stronger far than love; she felt ashamed 
of herself, indignant with her weakness, and with the knowledge 
that she was unable to look this lad in the eyes and tell him he 
had no power over her. 

“You have never said your heart is not mine,” he went on, 
after a long pause. “And if you did, I should not believe you. 
How can you refuse to give me what is yours no longer? It isn’t 
kind, Margaret, to play with me like this, as if I should do you a 
wrong or betray you if you said you loved me. You do; you 
have nothing but the husk left; the substance is mine.” 

“Go, go!” she said almost inarticulately. “Leave me, Hugh! 
Go away, I command you; unless you want me to hate you!” 

“T will go, but I shall see you again after I come home,” said 
Hugh, stooping and kissing first one of her bands, and then the 


other. And with a final “ good-night ” he obeyed her behest, and 
left her alone. 





[ 327 ] 


Ministers of the Second Empire. 


Tue recent death of M. Eugéne Rouher will have called back to 
many the memories of those years when this statesman was at the 
height of his power and when the Empire which he served seemed 
to be unshakably established. Victor Hugo in his ‘ Napoléon-le- 
Petit,’ compared the Court of the Second Empire to a crowd of 
Cossacks dancing on the frozen Neva. 


“The ice is as firm under their feet as hard earth—it is covered with 
frosted mud which glitters and looks like genuine earth—Cossacks may 
roast oxen on it, and hold revels in full security. But wait till the spring 
sun shines, and then you will see this semblance of hard earth crack, 
break up, and be swept away contemptuously by the torrents which it has 
imprisoned. So will it be with your Imperial System when the Sun of 
Liberty gleams once more over France.” 


The Second Empire was not destroyed by the Sun of Liberty, 
and it was indeed no mere temporary government which Napoleon 
III. seemed to have founded on the suffrages of eight millions of 
Frenchmen. After the overthrow of the Empire at Sedan there 
were plenty of sagacious persons who pretended that they had 
foreseen this catastrophe all along ; but the plébiscite of May 1870 
had dashed even Léon Gambetta’s hopes as to the prospects of a 
revolution, and at no time between that national vote and the 
plébiscite of 1852, which restored the Imperial Throne, did serious 
politicians think that Napoleon III. would let himself be deposed 
like Charles X. or Louis Philippe. Without here reviving a 
discussion as to the origin of the Second Empire—setting the 
coup d'état aside and avoiding any controversy as to the com- 
parative merits of Imperialism and the system which now 
supersedes it—we may recall some of the little-known incidents 
of Napoleon III.’s brilliant reign ; while noting the peculiarities 
of the various Ministers who helped to make that reign what it 
was, 

These Ministers were for the most part men of uncommon 
ability. The Emperor never had a man of genius amongst his 
advisers and he never sought one; but none of his Ministers were 
mediocrities. For the reason that he was the most obedient, the 
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most industrious and honest, and the least troublesome in every 
way, Rouher was always the preferred servant; but the Emperor 
had not the same strong personal affection for him as for Persigny 
and, in a lesser degree, for Walewski. 

These two with General Fleury, who was never a Minister, were 
the Emperor’s amis de cur; his purse was open to them; their 
power was enormous and subject to no fluctuations, and whatever 
indiscretions they committed these never led even to a passing 
estrangement between them and their master, because the 
Emperor, knowing them intimately and being quite alive to their 
faults, was not afraid to scold them. De Morny’s influence was 
of a different kind, and has been generally misunderstood and 
exaggerated abroad. The Emperor disliked this witty, polished, 
astute and ambitious statesman. It is no secret that De Morny 
was connected very closely to him by illegitimate blood relation- 
ship, and in 1852 just after the coup d’état, the future Duke, who 
was then Minister of the Interior, was so incautious as to boast 
of this kinship in a speech at a public dinner. It was owing to 
this that he had to resign. The resignation was generally 
attributed to the Minister’s repugnance for the decree which 
confiscated the property of the Orleans family; but this was a 
mere pretext. The truth was that Louis Napoleon deeply 
resented De Morny’s presumption, and marked it for ever after- 
wards by maintaining a strict punctiliousness of manner even 
in his most confidential relations with the statesman, who was to 
do the Empire such good and showy service in many ways. 
With Persigny and Walewski, on the contrary, the Emperor was 
on such terms that he addressed them as Tu, and Persigny was 
a man of so passionate and impulsive temper that he sometimes 
forgot himself to the point of saying Tu in return. 

Jean Fialin de Persigny was a remarkable character, and but 
for his temper, would have remained in office throughout the 
reign which he contributed more than any other man to found. 
The son of an officer of the First Empire named Fialin, he was born 
in 1808, enlisted at the age of seventeen in a cavalry regiment, 
and left the service after six years, with the rank of corporal-major 
of Hussars. He then became a commercial traveller in the wine 
trade, and a journalist in his leisure moments. In 1834 he founded 
at Nantes a Bonapartist newspaper, J’Occident Frangais, which 
was hardly a success, for only one number of it appeared ; but in 
that number there was an article which fell under the eye of the 
ex-King Jéréme, and so pleased the latter, that he wrote to 
compliment the editor, and subsequently gave him a letter of 
introduction to Prince Louis Napoleon, who was then living 
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at Arenenberg. The interview that ensued between the 
bagman and the Pretender was to be very important to both. 
In the course of his travels over France, with samples of 
wine in his pockets, Fialin had had many opportunities of 
remarking what a magic the name of Napoleon still exercised 
over the peasantry and working classes, and no doubt he gave 
a great stimulus to the Prince’s ambition by assuring him of 
this; while the Prince on his side was shrewd enough to per- 
ceive how useful a clever and voluble commercial traveller 
might be to him.* After this, Fialin dropped his patronymic, 
assumed the title of Viscount de Persigny,} and became the inde- 
fatigable propagator of Napoleonic legends. In country town 
hotels, in village wine-shops, in diligences and railway trains, 
the topics on which he harped, when not puffing his wines, were 
the glory of the First Empire, the grand character and misfor- 
tunes of Napoleon, and the promising talents of the great 
Emperor’s nephew. He was a gushing, persuasive talker, cheerful, 
very brave, and he had a number of those small accomplishments 
which make a man irresistible at a supper-party or in a drawing- 
room. He could by putting a finger in his mouth and drawing it 
sharply out imitate the popping of a cork, and then by drumming 
on his distended cheek with his middle finger produce the cluck 
cluck of wine being poured out of a bottle. He could play tricks 
with cards, invent riddles, sing Béranger’s songs in a gay tenor 
voice ; he could dance, he was very tender with ladies, and, having 
an enthusiastic love for poetry, he could recite verses with 
admirable expression, and sometimes would evince his warmth of 
heart by crying over what he recited. He got the reputation of 
being a charmant farceur, and in truth his qualities were of the sort 
that make successful charlatans; but from among those persons 
who are rather to be cajoled than argued with, the peripatetic 
Viscount made many friends for hisemployer. Like all those men, 
however, who are kindly greeted wherever they go, Persigny 
over-estimated the number and the value of the supporters whom 
he recruited, and he very nearly brought Prince Napoleon to 
complete ruin by instigating him to make his foolish raid upon 


* In 1881 M. Gambetta was entertained at a “ punch ” by an association 
of commercial travellers at Havre; and in returning thanks for his 
health, he acknowledged the immense political influence which his hosts 
wielded, or might wield if they pleased. ‘“ You go everywhere,” he said, 
“you see all kinds of men, you are welcome at every table d'héte, you 
can become the agent of Liberal progress, and diffuse confidence in the 
Republic.” 

t He said the title belonged to him by right, and had been in abeyance 
in his family for two centuries. 
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Strasburg in 1836. Persigny shared in the dangers of this 
adventure, but was lucky enough to avoid capture ; he was less 
fortunate in the Boulogne expedition of 1840, and after a con- 
viction for high treason he remained a state prisoner at Doullens 
and Versailles till 1848. Having thus been the companion of 
Louis Napoleon’s evil days, Persigny had a claim, which the 
Prince gratefully acknowledged, to serve him when better times 
came. The ex-bagman threw himself with inconceivable energy 
into electioneering for the Presidential contest of 1848, and when 
his master had been appointed ruler of the Republic he went to 
work with redoubled ardour to weave that series of parliamentary 
social and Cabinet plots which prepared the coup d'état. Louis 
Napoleon was of procrastinating humour, and he needed a man like 
Persigny to urge him rapidly onwards through difficulties over 
which he would have lingered brooding if he had been left alone. 
With all his wits sharpened by the magnitude of the stake for 
which he was gambling, Persigny showed throughout the dark 
game played in the year 1851 a marvellous perspicacity and a 
splendid nerve. Of all the parties to the coup d'état, he was the 
only one who unreservedly risked his head. The others had made 
preparations for flight in case of failure; but he would not have 
cared to live if matters had ended badly. 

To him therefore the restoration of the Empire was as the 
fulfilment of a life’s dream, and being an imaginative man he 
enjoyed it more deeply than any one, except the Emperor himself, 
who was also a dreamer. In this particular there is a marked 
contrast to be noted between the character of Persigny and 
those of De Morny, the sceptic, and Rouher, the cold-headed man 
of business. De Morny had been brought up in luxury and 
with the knowledge that he was a Queen’s son. He had been an 
officer of Lancers; he had sat in the Chamber of Deputies from 
1842-49, and he had at different times won large sums of money 
on the Bourse. The Empire did a great deal for him, but not all 
that he had expected. He wanted to have his royal birth 
indicated by the title of Duc de Saint-Leu, and when baulked of . 
this hope, aspired to the historic dukedom of Auvergne with the 
post of Prime Minister, and the portfolio of the Interior. He 
had to content himself with the meaningless title of Duc de 
Morny, and the Presidentship of the Corps Législatif, in which it 
must be owned he made a finer figure than any President has 
done before or since. De Morny, however, might be called a 
disappointed man; the mere trappings of office, the gold-laced 
coat, the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, the style of 
Excellency, could not give him the same kind of pleasure as they 
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did to Persigny, who; until 1848, when the President conferred 
on him a staff appointment in the National Guard, never enjoyed 
a definite social status. Persigmy had at times been poor and 
shabby, teased by petty duns, and soured by the indigestions 
which come from dining in low eating-houses. The Comte de 
Morny, a member of the Jockey Club, an owner of race-horses, the 
friend of the Orleans Princes, and a petted guest in the drawing- 
rooms of the Faubourg St. Germain, as well as in those of the 
Chaussée d’Antin, had acquired, towards the end of Louis 
Philippe’s reign, a position not far short of that which Count 
D’Orsay held in England. He was something more than an 
arbiter elegantiarum ; he was the devotee of what we may call 
“ good form,” a thing which cannot be quite translated either by 
bon govt or savoir vivre. A courtly deference to all the usages 
and prejudices of people in good society, was the first article of 
his creed, and a smiling contempt for twaddle the second. 
Through the sedulous practice of his social religion, De Morny 
had made himself a small band of staunch friends, a troop of 
admirers, and not a few enemies, who were all powerful and 
worthy of his steel. It was not possible for small people to 
dislike such a man; the sparkle of his character dazzled them 
too much, and blinded them to his faults. Persigny, on the 
contrary, who had a number of insignificant friends, had also a 
host of disreputable enemies, and he came to office with countless 
petty grudges to pay off. 

This made all the difference between the conduct of the two 
men when in power. Persigny was arrogance onthe rampage. A 
few days after he had become Minister of the Interior, he was 
dining at M. Fould’s and fell into conversation with Comte de 
Nieuwerkerke, Superintendent of the Fine Arts. To the stupe- 
faction of that official he coolly announced that he thought of 
dispersing the art-treasures of the Louvre among divers museums, 
as he wanted to convert the Palace into government offices. 
Nieuwerkerke venturing on a remonstrance, the new Minister 
exploded into mad invective against art and artists. Then he 
gave literature a turn, pronounced Homer trash, and hoped a time 
was coming when schoolboys would no longer be made to waste 
their days over Greek and Latin. He wound up by declaring it 
was of more importance to ninety-nine hundredths of the country 
that the Government should be suitably lodged than “that a few 
pictures which only gaping tourists went to see should occupy 
the finest building in the Empire.” 

Nieuwerkerke ran off to complain to the Princess Mathilde, who 
communicated his lamentations to the Emperor. “ Don’t mind 
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what Persigny says,” replied His Majesty, “ c’est un bon chien de 
garde qui fait l’ane par moments.” 

Persigny in the main was far from stupid or vicious. When he 
gave his calm consideration to any subject on which he or the 
Emperor was deeply interested, his judgment was always sound, 
and his advice in emergencies often disclosed a great breadth of 
views. He was also a kind-hearted man after a fashion, for his 
anger could always be disarmed by submission, and a great deal 
could be got from him by coaxing. But once he had got into 
power opposition of any kind made him furious; in such 
moments he would lose all self-control and swear like a trooper. 
As the Emperor was passionate too, there were occasionally some 
fearful scenes between the pair. One of the these occurred when 
Napoleon’s engagement to Mdlle. de Montijo was announced. 
Persigny had made up his mind that the Emperor should marry 
a Princess of blood royal, so after in vain throwing himself at 
the Emperor’s knees to entreat that the match with Malle. de 
Montijo should be broken off, he stood up suddenly and stormed. 
A Madame Cornuau, a lady who had known Napoleon III. from 
childhood, told the late Mr. Nassau Senior how appalling the 
Emperor looked when roused from his habitual calm into a real fit 
of wrath. He used to give vent to his feelings by smashing 
furniture, and this is what he did when Persigny raved at him. 
De Morny with more shrewdness than his brother duke, was the 
first to offer his congratulations to the Emperor on his choice 
of a wife, and he did it so very prettily. ‘Show the people of 
Paris her portrait,” he said, “ beside that of all the princesses in 
Europe, and ask for a plébiscite on it.” 

Persigny, who was all agog for coercion in affairs literary as 
well as ecclesiastical and civil, would have had the Emperor 
dissolve the French Academy as a centre of Orleanist opposition. 
De Morny, in this as in other matters, gave the advice of a 
gentleman. His efforts were always directed to making the 
Government ayoid meanness, and do things which would strike 
not only the popular imagination, but those difficult people, 
the habitués of clubs as being handsome. As President of the 
Corps Législatif, it became his business to select official candi- 
dates for the elections, and he invariably went on the principle 
of ascertaining who was the most popular man in a constituency, 
and offering him government support if he would accept it. On 
the other hand, he held that a prefect should not be connected 
by residence or family ties with the department which he was 
sent to rule, but should be a diplomatist, polished in manners, 
smooth in temper, and not likely to excite himself over local 
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affairs. On these points he was always in conflict with Persigny, 
who could brook none but men who were slavish towards 
himself, and tyrannical consequently towards their own sub- 
ordinates. After the Republican riots which broke out in the 
Sologne, in 1852, Persigny said: “We must send a vigorous 
prefect to these men.” 

“Yes,” answered De Morny; “send them a jolly fellow who 
will make them laugh.” 

But perhaps the best evidence of De Morny’s fascinating 
character may be gathered from the recollection of how he died. 
For nearly two years before his end, he was afflicted with one of 
the most painful of diseases (tumours in the stomach). His only 
food was light pastry and milk, and for half an hour after he had 
eaten, he would lie on a sofa trembling with agony, byt without 
uttering a moan. By degrees he grew so emaciated that the 
skin on his face was as parchment, and his white, wasted hands 
looked as small as a child's. Yet notwithstanding the terrible 
sufferings he endured, he never fur a moment lost his outward 
serenity. He sat with unruffled composure through most trying 
scenes in the Corps Législatif, and with his usual gentle firmness 
and epigrammatic wit, moderated the excesses of language, both 
on the right and the left side of the House. His servants never 
heard an impatient word from him, and when he was at the point 
of death, his doctor remarking that it might be possible to make 
him live for a few weeks longer, he said, with a quiet smile: 
“ Non, non, je deviendrais trop ennuyeux.” 

Napoleon’s secret antipathy towards De Morny was due as 
much to the latter’s grand-seigneur ways as to the cause we have 
already noted. The Emperor himself was always something of 
a parvenu. The first seven years of his life were spent amid the 
splendours of a Court, but during his boyhood he lived secluded 
with his mother amid Germans who scarcely regarded the 
Bonapartes as gentry. He never mixed with the higher classes 
of foreigners among whom he resided, and knew little of the 
higher classes of his own countrymen ; his long confinement at 
Ham confirmed him subsequently in his native shyness and gave 
him the temperament of a scholar rather than of a man of the 
world. During his stay in England he looked up to the 
aristocracy with a mixture of admiration, envy, and dislike; the 
more difficulty he found in getting into their society, the more he 
detested them and the more he courted them. At the Tuileries 
he listened eagerly to every suggestion which De Morny offered 
for conciliating individual members of the nobility or those 
aristocratic interests which centre round sport, and thus it came 
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that the “Grand Prix” was founded, that laws against poaching 
were passed—more stringent than any which the sportsman 
King Charles X. would have dared to propose—and that the Hunts 
of Fontainebleau and Compiégne were revived on a grand scale, 
though the Emperor himself had no taste for hunting. But 
while doing all that De Morny recommended as being in good 
form, His Majesty privately thought etiquette irksome, and though 
he much valued the Legitimist converts whom De Morny allured 
to his Court—the Mouchys, Montmorencys, Larochejacqueleins, 
Gramonts and Rohan- Chabots—he was never quite at ease with 
these gentlemén, of whose persiflage he was afraid. It is not easy 
to get the etiquette of a new Court into working trim, and 
notwithstanding De Morny’s vigilance some serious blunders were 
occasionally committed: thus in 1856, Pius IX., having agreed 
to be god-father to the Prince Imperial, sent Cardinal Patrizzi 
as Legate to represent him. His Eminence, who came with an 
imposing suite, should have been received at Marseilles by the 
Grand Chamberlain the Duc de Cambacérés, but this dignitary 
despatched his Master of the Ceremonies, M. Feuillet de Conches, 
on the errand. There was some arching of eyebrows among the 
Corps Diplomatique at this breach of manners, and the Empress, 
who got very angry about it, held Count Walewski, the Foreign 
Secretary, responsible. But Walewski made some joke about the 
matter and the Emperor seems to have joined in the laugh. 
Walewski was the personal friend with whom the Emperor 
always got on the most comfortably ; he prided himself on being 
a natural son of the Great Emperor, whom he certainly much 
resembled in feature, and his early life had been of the sort which 
was best calculated to bring him into community of ideas and 
tastes with his master. Regarding De Morny as a high-class 
adventurer and Persigny as a Bohemian of the third degree, 
Walewrki occupied a position midway between the two as a 
Bohemian of the second rank. Born in 1810, he held a commis- 
sion in the Infantry for a few years, and then devoted himself to 
literary pursuits ; he wrote a few comedies, and was for some time 
editor of a sprightly weekly journal, the Messager; but what 
contributed most to make him a power in the literary and 
theatrical world was his long and unconcealed intimacy: with 
Malle. Rachel, the tragedian. In the Imperial system, Walewski 
had his allotted task in winning over distinguished authors and 
journalists to Bonapartism. While De Morny brought to the 
Tuileries noblemen with fine-sounding names who were at once 
rewarded for their homage with senatorships, and high posts 
in the diplomatic service, Walewski enlisted such adherents 
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as Ponsard, Sainte-Beuve, Emile Augier, Jules Sandeau, Octave 
Feuillet, Théophile Gautier, Ernest Renan, Alexandre Dumas the 
younger, and Edmond About. The first two became Senators ; 
Sandeau and Feuillet were appointed sinecure librarians to the 
palaces of Compiégne and Fontainebleau respectively ; Théophile 
Gautier condescended to accept the office of dramatic critic to the 
official Moniteur with a handsome salary; and the other eminent 
littératewrs all did service to the Empire if only by abstaining 
from opposition. The conquest of Edmond About was thought 
to be a great achievement on Walewski’s part, and so it was, for 
the author of ‘Manon’ might have become a formidable antago- 
nist to the Empire, if he had not been enticed over to the Court 
side by a timely hint (never to be realised) that the Emperor 
would employ his talents in a prefecture.* 

It was Walewski who reorganised the Monitewr, which instead 
of being a mere official gazette, became under his direction one of 
the most readable of French papers. Gautier, as above said, did 
its dramatic criticisms, About was employed to write its feuille- 
tons, Sainte-Beuve contributed to every Monday’s issue his 
incomparable essays of literary criticism, and among the minor 
writers on the staff were such men as Albéric Second, Maxime 
Ducamp, and the two Daudets, Ernest and Alphonse, then young. 
When in 1863, Moise Millaud founded the Petit Journal at one sou 
the copy, which rose at once to such a startling circulation, 
Walewski lost no time in borrowing his idea, and prevailed upon 
the Emperor to launch the Petit Moniteur at the same price. The 
competition was not a lawful one, for the Petit Moniteur dealt with 
political matters which it would have been impossible for the 
Petit Journal to do, seeing that political journals had to bear a 
stamp of six centimes per copy, and could not moreover appear 
without a licence from Government and a deposit of £2000 caution 
money. The Petit Moniteur did bear the six-centimes stamp pro 
Jorma, and thus appeared to be sold under cost price. It did no 
little harm to some of the larger journals of the capital, and several 
of these, though supporting the Government, made serious remon- 
strances ; but financially and even politically Walewski’s idea was 

* The Emperor saw through M. About in one single interview at 
Compiégne. Modesty is not this charming author’s dominant quality. 
He talked of “reorganising the administrative system of France,” but 
expressed his willingness to accept some diplomatic post—say that of 
Minister to Lisbon—until the Emperor should be ready for his reforms. 
The Emperor answered in vague terms, and M. About remained in a state 
of expectancy till the Empire fell. In his writings at this period, he 


refers often to the days of his youth when “ J’étais assez béte pour étre 
Républicain ! ” 
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a brilliant one, for the Petit Moniteur’s circulation speedily reached 
450,000 copies,* and the proceeds of its sale defrayed all the 
costs of printing and publishing the larger Moniteur. The country 
was no gainer by this arrangement, for the cost of the big Moniteur 
continued to be charged in the estimates, but presumably the 
Secret Service Fund was enriched. 

Walewski rendered a more doubtful service to the Emperor 
when he brought all the State-subsidised theatrest under the 
direct control of the Minister of State, who had charge of the 
Emperor’s Household and of the Fine Arts Department. Walewski 
himself held this post from 1860-63, and its duties almost worried 
him into neurosis. As the Emperor said in disgust, the fiddlers 
in the Opera gave more trouble than the Corps Législatif. 
Every one of their grievances swelled to the importance of a 
political question; and it was as bad with the ballet-dancers and 
chorists, who one day struck up the “Marseillaise” during a 
rehearsal by way of protesting against the Minister’s refusal to 
raise their salaries. Walewski was not the kind of man who 
could hold out firmly against the blandishments of Opera-singers 
and actresses, and refuse to perpetrate jobs implored of him by 
pretty lips; but, on the other hand, he had obstinacy enough to 
decline giving up the management of the theatres when the 
Emperor grew weary of the scandals of his too good-natured 
administration. He preferred to resign, and the first thing that 
the Emperor did after he had given up his portfolio was to decree 
the “liberty of theatres.” Until then each theatre had been 
licensed for the performance of one kind of entertainment only, 
the Gymnase for comedies, the Palais Royal for farces, &c.; but 
after the decree of 1863 all the playhouses, except those which 
were subsidised, were left free to bring out what entertainments 
they pleased. At the same time the houses which drew subyen- 
tions were emancipated from direct State control. 

Walewski was not a very able man nor one of high principle, 
but he was amiable and a pleasant companion. He was addicted 
to sulking fits, but he never plagued the Emperor by outbursts of 
passion like Persigny. The Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs 
was a post too high for his capacities, but he succeeded to it after 
the resignation of M. Drouyn de Lhuys in 1855, simply because 
the Emperor liked him and could manage him. Drouyn de Lhuys 
was intractable. Walewski had not enough experience of foreign 


* All Government officials in town or country were expected to take 
it in. 

+ Grand Opéra, Italian Opera, Opéra Comique, Théatre Lyrique, Thédtre 
Francais, and Odéon. 
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affairs to shape out a policy of his own, so perforce let himself be 
gnided by his master. In his relations with the Diplomatic Body 
he was either too free and easy or too supercilious, very seldom 
compassing exactly theright tone. As the Empress was frequently 
annoyed by his sans géne in treating with foreign potentates, he 
once with the Emperor’s connivance played off a droll little hoax 
on Her Majesty. This was in 1858, when the poor Queen of Oude 
died in Paris. The Empress Eugénie, who felt much sympathy 
for this victim of Anglo-Indian policy, and who moreover was 
inclined to make an anti-English demonstration, owing to the 
attitude which the people of this country had taken up after 
Orsini’s attempt—the Empress persuaded the Emperor to fix a 
day for receiving the orphan Princes of Oude in State. At the 
appointed time an extraordinary procession of Hindoos with 
ginger-bread faces and fantastic garments filed into the Imperial 
presence and went through the most absurd posturing. The 
Emperor burst out laughing, upon which the Empress bit her 
lips with vexation, and said pretty audibly: “I am surprised at 
you.” Then Count Bacciochi, the Emperor’s private Chamberlain, 
gave way to mirth, and was ordered to leave the room with an 
energetic “ Sortez.” But now the Oude Princes and Princesses 
set up together a howl so long and comical that the Emperor and 
the whole Court, with the exception of the scandalised Empress, 
were seized again with uncontrollable laughter. While they 
were still in these convulsions, however, the Hindoos raised their 
veils and revealed themselves as some of the Empress’s own 
courtiers—Viscount Tascher de la Pagerie, M. Lecocq, Deputy 
Master of the Ceremonies, &c. The Empress did not take this 
pleasantry very well at first, but was restored to good humour by- 
and-by on seeing how heartily the Emperor had enjoyed it. 

We have said that De Morny was careful to feel the pulse of the 
Paris clubs ; Walewski was equally so to consult the opinions of 
the art-studios and literary cafés. He was essentially the pro- 
tector of men of letters. To him it was owing that journalists im- 
prisoned at Sainte-Pélagie during the Second Empire were treated 
with the greatest consideration. Persigny in his brutal vin- 
dictiveness would have been for clipping their hair and setting 
them to make paper-bags, but Walewski never repudiated his own 
connection with the craft of journalism, while the Emperor on his 
side was too generous to forget how he had himself been a regular 
writer for the Progrés du Pas-de-Calais during his imprisonment 
at Ham, and that he had found the journalist friends of his early 
days to be on the whole good fellows. It naturally came to pass 


however, that Walewski, through keeping up his friendships wi’ 
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literary men, artists and comedians, ended by reflecting the views of | 
these classes at Court under the form of Liberal proposals long 
before any other Minister had thought of doing so. He was the 
first to suggest that parliamentary government should be gradu- 
ally restored, and this not so much in the interests of the nation 
as in that of the dynasty. This he began to do in 1863 when 
M. Billault, the Minister of State, died, and when it became evident 
to him that M. Rouher, who succeeded to the latter’s post, had not 
the eloquence which had given Billault such ascendency over the 
Senate and Corps Législatif. 

Auguste Billault’s reputation as an orator would have become 
world-famedif this statesman had not delivered his greatest speeches 
under the cruel disadvantage of having no reporters to publish 
them. From 1851 to 1854 he was a deputy; from 1854 to 1859 
Home Minister; from 1860 to 1863 Minister of State. But from 
1852 to 1860, during which time Billault made his most effective 
hits as a debater, both Chambers’sat with closed doors, and news- 
papers were prohibited from reporting their proceedings otherwise 
than by reprinting a summary analysis which appeared every day in 
the Moniteur. In 1860 the debates in the Corps Législatif became 
public once more, and in the sessions 1861-62 France was enabled 
to form an idea of the extraordinary developments which Billault’s 
eloquence had taken since the days when he had sat in Louis- 
Philippe’s Parliaments as a supporter of M. Thiers, Billault 
died prematurely in 1863 at the age of 58. How it would have 
fared with Imperial politics if he had lived ten years longer there 
is of course no saying; but Billault was one of those men whose 
talents flower late, and his power was increasing daily when he 
died. It is possible that he might have become much more 
thoroughly Vice-Emperor than M. Rouher ever was. 

Billault was a disagreeable, cold-hearted, adroit and resolute 
little man. His character will be best painted by the account 
of how he once treated an old friend with whom he quarrelled. In 
1848 Billault, who had been a Liberal-Royalist under Louis- 
Philippe, wanted to come forward as a red Republican for the 
constituency of Charente. A friend of his, M. Sandon, who held 
the office of Public Prosecutor, was consulted by him as to the 
kind of address which he should issue to the electors, and M. 
Sandon took exception to the extreme Radicalism of Billault’s 
opinions. A correspondence ensued in which Billault defended 
certain socialist theories point for point, but he ended by toning 
down his address to suit Sandon’s views, and he was not elected. 
Upon his defeat he wrote warmly to Sandon reproaching the 
latter for his “pusillanimous advice,” and there the intercourse 
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between the pair ceased for some years. But in 1854, when 
Billault became Home Minister, his heart misgave him about 
those letters he had written to Sandon, and sending a friendly 
note to his former friend he invited him to call at the Home 
Office. Sandon came and was offered a Prefectship or the Presi- 
dency of a Provincial Court of Justice, at his choice, but on 
condition of his giving up the letters: “No,” he said, “you 
have become an Imperialist, but I have remained a Republican, 
and I shall keep your letters as security for your conduct towards 
our party. I shall not harm you unless you try to injure any of 
my friends ; but if you persecute any of us your letters shall be 
published.” 

On the night of this conversation Sandon received the visit of 
two doctors, who came to bring him good news, as they said, 
about “his sister, the Queen of Spain.” M. Sandon showed 
these gentlemen to the door, and half an hour afterwards he was 
arrested and taken to the lunatic asylum of Charenton, where he 
remained nine years. For some time after his incarceration his 
friends could not make out what had become of him, but when 
they heard that he had been shut up as a lunatic, they raised an 
outery which reached the Emperor’s ears. Napoleon III. had a 
kingly ruthlessness in putting down opposition en masse, but his 
sympathies were easily stirred by cases of individual hardship, 
and so he sent Prince Napoleon to Charenton to ascertain whether 
M. Sandon were really mad or not. The director of the asylum 
exhibited to his Imperial Highness a jibbering idiot who could 
only grin when spoken to, and said: “ This is M. Sandon,” upon 
which the Prince forwarded a report to the Emperor which was 
published in the Moniteur, and in which he said: “I cannot 
conceive how party malice can go to the length of asserting that 
M. Sandon is sane.” Upon the death of M. Billault, however, the 
payment for M. Sandon’s board and lodging at Charenton ceased, 
and a new physician having at that time been appointed to the 
asylum, he at once turned the unproductive patient out of doors. 
M. Sandon being thus released, published a report of his case; 
but, broken, in health and spirits by his long confinement, he 
consented to withdraw his narrative from circulation on receiving 
from the Emperor through Prince Napoleon a pension of 10,000 
francs a year, which was paid him until 1870. In the following 
year he died. 

M. Billault was perhaps no worse than some other powerful men 
who have troublesome private enemies to deal with—indeed 
there are some ugly stories of other Ministers of the Second 
Empire having put madhouses to use as oubliettes. But M. 
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Billault’s treatment of the unfortunate M. Sandon showed 
audacity, for this ex-Public Prosecutor was not an insignificant 
person. M. Rouher would:have let him alone; a perfect stolidity, 
an entire imperviousness to public criticism, were among Rouher’s 
characteristics, and one of the causes which gave him such a hold 
on the Emperor’s favour was this, that he never seemed to care 
what was said or thought by anybody except his master. We 
may perhaps conclude from the Sandon affair, that M. Billault, 
had he lived longer, might have ruined himself by finessing. If 
he had known Napoleon III. better, he would have been aware 
that it could not signify a button to His Majesty, whether he, 
Billault, had been a Radical in 1848, or not; and the Minister’s 
excessive anxiety to keep himself unspotted before the world 
possibly argued poorly for his chances of remaining on good terms 
with a sovereign who liked that his servants should look for 
countenance to him only. 

Another point upon which Rouher was so strong lay in his 
steady attention to the business of his office, and in his never 
troubling the Emperor about details. Napoleon hated discus- 
sion, and “the long faces which stewards bring” when they 
have pecuniary difficulties to report. Few of the Emperor's 
biographers have told what an excellent Latin scholar he 
was, and how he liked to shut himself up in his study with his 
classics. From the time when he commenced his ‘ Life of Cesar,’ 
it grew into a habit with him to do this daily, so that he could 
hardly be got at to give his signature to the most necessary 
papers. All the Ministers complained except Rouher, who 
exhibited that eminently domestic talent of never being in the 
way, or out of the way. In after-time when Emile Ollivier was 
chief of the short-lived Ministry which was made to support the 
responsibilities of the war, the Emperor got to moan for his 
patient, unobtrusive, always smug and radiant Rouher. Ollivier 
exasperated him into hourly peevishness by his questions, long- 
winded exhortations and eternal complaints upon trifles ; even if 
the war had not occurred, Ollivier would not long have remained 
Minister of an Emperor who liked his throne to be an easy- 
chair. 

We have spoken only of those Ministers who exercised real 
authority under the Empire, that is, who in the exercise of their 
authority were subordinate simply to the Emperor himself and 
not to other Ministers. A little story will introduce them with 
their several characteristics. 

In 1858, at a time of great industrial distress, the Emperor 
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resolved to go to Lyons and relieve the sick operatives in person. 
The question arose as to how he should give this relief. 
Walewski, with his eye to theatrical effect, wanted to have a 
show of some kind arranged; Persigny, who always remained 
a corporal-major, wanted the distressed ones to be brought up in 
squads by the mayors and other authorities, who should certify 
them to be persons of good character. Billault thought there 
ought to be two speeches, a long one by himself, a short one by 
the Emperor. 

De Morny urged that the Emperor should ride, attended only 
by one aide-de-camp, right into the poorest quarter of Lyons, and 
from two sacks of gold, slung at his saddle-bows, distribute 
handfuls of gold right and left, and speak cheeringly to the people 
at the same time. This advice suited the Emperor best; he 
adopted it and a very imposing sight it was, when, riding through 
the Croix Rousse, among the Lyonese population of weavers who 
were supposed to be so revolutionary, he was received everywhere 
with a storm of cheering, blessings, waving caps and hand- 
kerchiefs. He came back, much moved, to the Prefecture; he 
had no guards but half-a-dozen bare-armed men who walked 
beside his horse, answering the questions he put them about the 
state of their trade, while a mob of other workmen, women and 
children, followed behind crying: “ Vive l’Empereur !” 

When the Emperor returned to Paris it occurred to the 
prudent M. Rouher, then Minister of Commerce, to ask 
how much gold His Majesty had distributed in alms. Nobody 
could tell him. M. Fould, Minister of the Household, said the 
matter concerned the Finance Minister, but M. Magne said that 
of course the money must have been drawn from the Civil List. 
M. Rouher privately sounded M. Bure, Treasurer of the Civil List, 
who did not know where the money had been drawn from, nor 
how much had been spent, and M. Wolmer, the cashier, was 
in just the same state of ignorance. M. Rouher said nothing 
at the time, but concluding there must be great waste in a 
household where nobody could tell where the Emperor got his 
money, nor how much he spent, he went to work inquiring 
how the Household was managed, and in a few weeks he laid 
before the Emperor a business-like statement, showing how much 
was extravagantly wasted every year, and how much might be 
saved by prudent management. M. Fould was highly indignant 
at this, and resigned; but M. Rouher did not care for this, and 
it rather pleased the Emperor to see his Ministers disagree. His 
Majesty appointed General Rollin to reform the Household on 
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M. Rouher’s plan, and often afterwards alluded with amusement 
to the disgust which some of the palace officials had shown on 
learning that M. Rouher’s attentive eye had been surveying their 
little ways. Somebody once called M. Rouher, in the Emperor’s 
hearing, a rara avis. 

“Oui; un oiseau rare,” said the Emperor with a laugh,— ua 
oiseau qui ne vole pas!” 








Adam and Eve. 


We walked in Eden, lady fair, 
I dare not say how long ago; 
I praised the glory of your hair, 
For you were lovely then, I know. 
I loved, and swore you were to me 
The only woman in the world, 
Bat, when I bent upon my knee, 
Your little lip with laughter curled. 
Ah me! my discontented Eve! 
Ah! hapless me, a love-sick Adam, 
I loved you deeply, I believe, 


And yet you scorned me, my dear madam. 


You have an Eden, lady, still, 
With scores of Adams at your feet, 
And doubtless all their hearts you fill, 
And doubtless they believe you sweet. 
And yet you squeeze my fingers too, 


And look with your bewitching eyes, 


But what am I to such as you? 
You cannot care for such a prize. 
No, no, my sweet, my tempting Eve, 
I cannot, dare not, be your Adam, 
To other lovers let me leave 
The apple, if you please, dear madam! 


F. E. WEAtTHERLY. 
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Maris. 


A star has vanished from the horizon—a great, beloved and admired 
artist has left the world, a man beloved, spoiled, lionised to a degree 
almost without precedent. So far as it is possible to foresee, there is 
no probability of any one stepping into his shoes during this century. 

Giovanni Battista Matteo, Cavaliere (not Marchese) di Candia, 
better known under the pseudonym of Mario, the last of the great 
tenors, succeeded the incomparable and unattained Rubini, and after 
Mario tenors came who were exorbitantly paid but none that came 
near him, because the reign of the great artists, for self-evident 
reasons, is gone. 

What are these self-evident reasons? The voices are born just as 
before. The ambition to attain the acme of gold and glory of course 
still exists. But the time is passed when, in order to reach that 
height, singers had to study under masters who kept them for years 
to their studies, so that they should be models of purity of intonation, 
of faultless execution, of imperceptible art of respiration, &e. In 
those days audiences were exacting ; but Mario, who had not made 
those necessary studies, thought that his handsome appearance, and 
the wonderful timbre of his exceptional voice, must conquer the first 
place. But he had the mortification of hearing, at one of his first per- 
formances, the cry: ‘ Pas d’amateurs—Rubini—pas d’amateurs.” 

Alas! altri tempi altri costumi; if there was now an amateur 
with a voice like Mario’s, study or no study, he would be received 
with open arms everywhere, and dictate his own price. Anyhow, 
after having been heard at the Académie, or at the “ Opéra al” 
as a French journalist a short time ago wittily called it, because it 
has so frequently changed from Opéra Royal to Impérial and 
National, that it is only safe to write it down as “ Opéra al,” he 
saw that his career depended on singing Italian, and to the Jtaliens 
he went for his perpetual glory. Who was his master? He himself. 
Who was Madame Adelina Patti’s master? Maurice Strakosch, you 
may say. If so, how is it he never found another pupil who could 
even reach to Madame Patti’s ankle ? 

Mario had a number of Italian professors here in London who went 
through his réles with him, to teach him how to sing, because he 
was not what one would call a musician. One of them, an excellent 
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professor and formerly a celebrated singer himself, told me, “It is 
we who learned from him how to sing, not he from us.” 

To give an idea of Mario and of his exceptional organisation, which 
adapted itself to anything he had a mind to try, it will be necessary 
to mention, in a perhaps rather unconnected manner, what some of 
his most intimate friends have told me, together with what I recollect 
from my personal experience; we shall thereby arrive at truth and 
rectify a number of incorrect statements. 

The first indication of his desire for a professional career is men- 
tioned in Henry Greville’s ‘ Diary,’ October 15th, 1837, p. 116: 


“I live a great deal with De Candia, with whom I formed a close 
acquaintance in London, and saw almost daily, and which, from a simi- 
larity of tastes, and perhaps from a great dissimilarity of opinions, and 
still more from the interest which his unfortunate position excited in me, 
has quickly ripened into friendship. He has a great deal of talent and 
facility, particularly for music, having one of the finest voices I ever 
heard, and a good deal of imagination (of this indeed, too much for his 
own welfare), and I think he is worthy of a better lot than that which has 
fallen upon him. As it is, it seems probable that, for want of other means 
of gaining to himself an independence, he will be obliged to resort to the 
stage as a profession, and I think it not improbable but that, with study 
and with his remarkable advantages of looks and voice, he may rise to 
great eminence in this very thorny career. 

“T have endeavoured to persuade him that independence should be his 
first object, and that notwithstanding all the scruples which a man of 
birth and education may justly entertain against embracing a profession 
which is considered as more or less inferior to any other, still there is 
nothing, or there need be nothing, degrading in it, or of which a man 
to whom no other road of gaining an independence is open, should be 
ashamed.” 


The revelation of his great tragic talent dates from the night 
when, prevented from singing, he was replaced at a moment’s notice 
by Roger, who accepted provided he might sing with Madame 
Viardot (in the ‘ Prophet’). This;roused Mario to a consciousness 
of what he could do, and—he did it. It will be seen that Théophile 
Gautier foresaw that Mario would acquire what at that time he had 
not yet mastered—dramatic power. 


“C'est un rossignol qui chante dans un bosquet. Il excelle 4 rendre les 
pensées tendres, l'amour et la mélancolie, le regret de la patrie absente, et 
tous les sentiments doux de lime; ce n’est pas qu'il soit incapable 
d’énergie et de vigueur,—bien au contraire; mais le caractére de son talent 
est essentiellement élégiaque. Il a quelque chose de pastoral et de 
bucolique, et nous rappelle un beau berger grec chantant, en couplets 
alternés, au pied d’un laurier-rose, Galatée la fugitive.” 


‘Grove’s Dictionary,’ so correct, so admirably written in many 
instances, is very unreliable with regard both to Mario and Grisi. It 
is there stated that Mario, Conte di Candia, was born in 1812—the 
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greatest singer the present generation has heard; came to Paris in 
1837; that he married Madame Grisi here in London, and had three 
daughters (statements made both in the articles “ Grisi” and “ Mario ”). 
He was, as I stated before, neither Count nor Marchese. The present 
generation, strictly speaking, cannot have heard him at all as a great 
singer, which he was thirty or forty years ago. He was not married 
to Madame Grisi in London, and he had not only three but six 
daughters by her; and he was born in 1808 at Cagliari, and not at 
Genoa; and with all the admiration he so justly excited, he cannot 
be said to have been the greatest tenor of the century, because his 
wonderful gifts were not developed by persevering study like the 
equally wonderful voice of Rubini, who surpassed in this respect 
every singer before or after him. The absurd story of a famous 
Italian singer being formed by singing two years the same piece 
ought certainly never to have been repeated by any serious writer. 
But the intense, persevering, uninterrupted studies of Rubini and 
Lablache, the greatest singers of their age, were never made by Mario, 
who at first was only an amateur, but who subsequently paid atten- 
tion and, I am bound to say, with the rarest modesty, to any good 
advice given him by reliable musicians, whether they were com- 
posers or performers. When he was on a tour with Sainton, the 
well-known French violinist, he used to leave the artists’ room 
and stand in a corner on the platform and listen to the ‘ Faust’ 
fantasia in which Sainton had introduced the tenor air “Salve 
dimora,” which he sang on the violin with the taste and expression 
of which he has given so many instances, and on one occasion 
Sainton returning from the platform, and meeting Mario for the 
third or fourth time outside the artists’ room, he asked him: 
“ Qu’est-ce que vous faites ici?” “Je prends une lecon,” modestly 
and most amiably said Mario. This was in 1869, when he literally 
saw half the world at his feet. The story even goes that a lady 
whose name I shall not mention, followed him wherever he sang. 
She never spoke to him, never tried to press herself upon him, 
thereby disarming even Madame Grisi’s jealousy, but she never 
missed, in whatever part of the world he sang, a single performance 
unless prevented by illness, which happened only three times in 
over forty years. I saw the lady in America in 1872, where she 
had intrepidly followed the idol of her life; and I am not sure 
but that she will very soon follow him to the last resting-place. 
Poor lady! Except a mother’s love—the purest, the most disinter- 
ested and perhaps the only lasting one—there are very few examples 
of such a persevering admiration, extending over a long lifetime, as 
this did—never changing, never asking for any privilege, quietly, 
persistently, but unboundedly adoring ! 
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Mario was the son of very distinguished parents. His father 
was General di Candia, Governor of Nizza and Novarra. His 
mother was a Grizoni of the Colonna family. A Duchess di Colonna 
is the famous sculptor in Rome who was so great a friend of 
Rossini, She was one of the few ladies who, though six feet high, 
was so proportionately built, well-made, and graceful, that you 
willingly forgave her her height. One of his brothers (the eldest), 
the Marchese di Candia, has been dead some time. Another, his 
“favourite” brother, Carlo di Candia, also a general in the Italian 
army, has a son Stefano di Candia, who attended at Mario’s funeral, 
and to whom, after the death of Mario’s sister, the little property in 
Cagliari goes. Of this brother Mario quite recently painted a 
portrait, enlarged from a miniature, and left it to his elder sister. 

Of his early days little isknown. He sang asso many voice-gifted 
Italians do, because he could not do otherwise. Mercadante found 
him in Concone’s school, where he sang bass. “Che basso,” said 
Mercadante, “che basso? JE un tenore,e che tenore!” He entered 
the military service at an early age. He remembered having seen 
Lord Byron at Nice, who patted him on the cheek, which made a 
great impression on the boy, not because he was a lord, but because 
he was told that Byron was the great English poet. I wonder what 
his impression was when he saw Talleyrand at Paris, the man who 
warned you always to mistrust your first impression, car c’est toujours 
la bonne. He was easily impressed and always led by his first 
impulse, so much so that when sometimes they told him at a re- 
hearsal that there was a needy person asking for assistance, he never 
asked for details, his ever open hand instantly brought forward some 
silver coins, in many instances even gold, ready to help without ever 
regretting that he was exploité. And that happened often, because 
unscrupulous persons, especially his own countrymen, knew that to 
appeal to him was to secure assistance without any questions being 
asked; and they played upon his readiness in this regard with such 
skill that once in London he found himself in debt by no less a sum 
than £1400, for which he had never received anything whatever. The 
fact was that he liked meddling with different arts and professions ; 
photography for instance, whereby he lost a good deal of money. 
Subsequently he felt quite satisfied with allowing his friends Caldesi 
and others to come and photograph his family, which was frequently 
done at Fulham, in his tastefully arranged house adorned with nume- 
rous collections and objets de vertu. He was very reckless with regard 
to money, and when some cameo-cutters asked the loan of something 
like £400, he never hesitated for a moment, and granted the request 
by affixing his signature to a bill for that amount. The bill became 
due and was renewed, until the sum growing little by little, he was 
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asked to pay £1400. That seemed even to Mario curious, and he sent 
for an agent of the Opera, a very shrewd business man, who investi- 
gated the affair and found that Mario was liable for the original 
amount of £400 with interest, which he paid, and saved a thousand 
pounds. Mario had an instinctive horror of writing, even on business 
matters. One of his daughters, who did the duties of secretary or 
amanuensis, sometimes asked him to write or to reply toa letter which 
might occasionally have come from some exalted personage, or on 
business. “ Very well,” he used to reply, “ J’écrirai demain.” He 
never did. 

So far as is known, the real reason of his first leaving Italy and 
coming to Paris, and trying to sing in public, was an affair de coeur 
something like forty-eight years ago. He happened to be in Genoa, 
and suddenly determined on leaving for Marseilles, and was taken 
hence by an Englishman (Admiral Provany), who for his sake delayed 
the departure of his ship from 9 until 11 o’clock p.m. From Marseilles 
he went to Paris, rich in hopes and talent, but rather unprovided 
with ready cash, so that he soon found out that though Paris is a de- 
tightful place to live in, dine, drive, dance in, and follow the fashions 
when you can afford it, you die from starvation there, just as in any 
dingy bye-street of London, if you cannot pay for your maintenance, 
or else you have the talent so graphically described by Thackeray, 
to lead a genteel existence “on nothing,” or what Nadaud calls “les 
existences incomprises.” Notwithstanding all the invitations and 
attentions he received, he was too proud to accept assistance in any 
shape or form. He became so poor that he had at one time to go 
to very poor lodgings indeed, where several people slept in the same 
room. In this room he once suddenly awoke, to find an individual 
kneeling over him, trying to rob him, and demanding his valuables, 
seemingly determined to go any length to procure the imagined 
treasures. “My money?” said Mario. “Take what you can find, 
but please let me continue my dreams and my sleep.” He had 
literally nothing. But his calmness in only demanding not to have 
his sleep disturbed did not give him a similar advantage to that 
obtained by Mr. Fechter, who was attacked in New York one night 
after a performance. With a large paste pin on, he had gone down 
near the East River, where at that time a number of roughs were 
always ready to cut your throat for half a dollar if they were sure 
to find anything on you. It seems that it was this very paste pin, 
a theatrical diamond of excellent French imitation, which attracted 
the thief’s attention, and he stopped Fechter and roughly asked 
what the time was, with the evident intention of seeing whether he 
could lay hold of a watch. Fechter said he did not know, and ordered 
him to go his way, whereupon the nigger—a tall, powerful man—laid 
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hold of him; but Fechter well versed in the jew de Ja savate, got the 
man under in no time, when, to the rather unpleasant surprise of 
Fechter, a big clasp-knife appeared on the scene, and he thought 
discretion the better part of valour. 

“Listen to me, my man,” he said; “what is the good of your 
shedding blood, and getting a hemp cravat for a necktie? I have no 
money, and no valuables ; what do you want ?” 

“Your pin!” said the man, “and I'll have it if I swing for it.” 

“You shall,” said Fechter, “ only I don’t care to go home with my 
scarf open as if I were drunk. If you will let me have your pin you 
may have mine without any struggle.” 

“ Agreed,” said the nigger, and took out a rather tasteful turquoise 
cameo pin, and put Fechter’s diamond (?) into his necktie. I leave 
the reader to judge what his feelings must have been when next day 
he came to ascertain the value of his honestly acquired solitaire, for 
which he had given a pin at least worth ten times the price of the 
stone for which he narrowly escaped becoming a murderer. 

I heartily congratulated Fechter on his good bargain, and was not a 
little amused at his fear that one fine morning he might be summoned 
before a magistrate by Monsieur le Voleur for having cheated him 
into an exchange for a valueless pin. I told Mario this story, and 
he was much interested; and he told me of an adventure which 
happened to him in Paris, without such violent struggles, and 
without producing knives, yet more amusing as a mere struggle of 
cunning. 

Mario was standing before Goupil’s picture-shop and staring at 
one of the engravings, as he always took great interest in anything 
connected with art. . Suddenly he felt a finger and even a small hand 
inserted in a pocket of his coat, when quick as lightning he got hold 
of that finger and, turning round, saw over his shoulder the face of 
what appeared to be a very youthful sinner. 

“ How now,” said Mario; “if I break your finger in my pocket, 
will you cry out and explain how your hand came to be inserted 
into my pocket ?” 

“Oh, je suis si humilié!” said the thief. 

“And why?” asked Mario. “Is it repentance that makes you 
feel humiliated, or is it only regret that you were awkward enough 
to allow yourself to be caught?” 

“ Nothing but regret at my clumsiness,” said the thief, too proud 
to own repentance. 

“Well,” said Mario, who eagerly seized at an opportunity 
generously to forgive, “I'll propose a bargain to you. There is 
nothing in that pocket but my handkerchief, that is all you would 
have had for your pains. Will you undertake to begin operations 
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afresh, and in a manner more worthy of your talents, and lay 
hold of my handkerchief without my catching you in the act? If 
you can do so, the handkerchief shall be yours—if not, if I catch you 
a second time, I’ll hand you over to a sergent de ville.” 

“T accept,” said the thief. 

“Mind you,” said Mario, “be warned, I shall hold my hand on my 
pocket.” 

“ Bien entendu,” said the thief. 

“ Well, then,” said Mario, “the intellectual duel shall begin at 
once.” He put his hand behind his back on his pocket and pretended 
again to stare at an engraving. Barely a minute had passed and he 
saw his handkerchief by the side of his face paraded by the thief’s 
hand, while his own hand yet protected his pocket. 

“ Well,” said Mario, “that was well done. How did you do it? 
Mind you, I do not for one moment dispute your claim. The hand- 
kerchief is yours, and you have well won it; but I want to know how.” 

“Oh,” said the thief with the assumed modesty of a genius. “Ce 
n’était pas bien difficile. Monsieur looked at the picture but contin- 
ually watched me over his shoulder, holding his pocket with the left 
hand. The difficulty was to get that hand away for ever so short a 
time, so as to be able to insert my hand in monsieur’s pocket.” 

“Well, but how did you do it?” asked Mario; whereupon the thief 
produced a small piece of straw. 

“Don’t humbug me,” said Mario, “tell me the truth. You . 
cannot have drawn my handkerchief through that straw?” 

“No,” said the thief, “I never pretended to do that. What I did 
was this. Monsieur held his stick in the right hand and his pocket 
with the left. So with this little straw I very lightly touched 
monsieur behind the ear. To remedy that tickling sensation 
monsieur quickly withdrew his hand, and scratched the place. That 
moment I benefited by. Voila tout,” he added, again assuming his 
mock modesty. 

Mario was so delighted with the witty expedient that, though he 
never owned it, I am quite sure he gave the man a napoleon or half 
a napoleon, most assuredly something in acknowledgment of his 
talents. 

It has often been asked how it happened that a man of so 
recognised a talent, associated as he was with one who herself earned 
so much money, that at one time of their lives they are said to have 
made as much as £16,000 to £18,000 in one year—how such a man 
could have been, near the end of his life, so reduced in circumstances 
as to require the aid of charity? The reasons are twofold. First, 
he had very expensive tastes ; collecting pictures, sculptures, bric-a 
brac of all sorts, may lead you through a fortune of any magnitude ; 
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and then, as previously indicated, he was a most willing victim to any 
of his acquaintances who appealed to his charity or generosity. He 
paid the debts of a nephew three times (none of those who attended 
his funeral), not to mention a number of people who, under one pre- 
text or another, came to “borrow ” money from him. 

“ Borrow”! what a fine word for extorting money from anybody ! 
I know a gentleman who, whenever a man comes to “ borrow,” says 
this, “ You want ten pounds. I want yourfriendship. I have invari- 
ably found that whenever I lend money to a friend, that friend never 
returns the money, and goes out of my way in thestreet. By-and-by 
he avoids me in society, and finally, seeing a perpetual living reproach 
in me, becomes my enemy. Now I don’t mind losing a little money 
though I won’t lose ten pounds, and I will not make you my enemy. 
Allow me then to arrange matters in this way. I wili give you two 
pounds, happy if this can serve you, and we will never mention this 
amount again; so you will get something and I shall keep my 
friend.” I verily believe that his proposal very often met with only 
too ready an acceptance, and he never lost his “ friend.” 

It is not generally known that Mario came here before he ever 
thought of entering the lyric theatres, that is to say, more than fifty 
years ago (1832), as a very young and attractive man, son of a noble- 
man, Lieutenant du Roi a Cagliari, and was received at the Duchess 
of Cannizaro’s, one of the great salons of fashion at that time. 
There he met all the celebrated people of the time, and there too 
his splendid though untutored voice created its first sensation. 
But the difference of the effect produced on an audience in a 
drawing-room by an amateur, and the effect on the very same 
people when they sit like judge and jury in the stalls and have the 
respondent before them on the stage, is great. How often does it 
happen that a beautiful girl, elegantly dressed, sings with sympathetic 
voice, amidst a circle of her admirers, in a drawing-room some well- 
known song, and is immensely admired. Woe to her if from this 
obliging tribute of friendship she considers herself entitled to face 
an audience who have paid and want their money’s worth of amuse- 
ment, and who proceed like experienced buyers—turning the voice 
inside out, examining the stuff and the lining, weighing the execu- 
tion, probing the intonation ; looking, in fact, on the performance as 
a bargain where one side pays so much, and has a right to receive 
so much value for it from the other. Think moreover of the differ- 
ence of singing to friends in a small space where everything is studi- 
ously avoided that could displease you, andof coming out in a vast 
house alone on a large stage, every glass pointed at you to discover 
any flaw in a fold, in the colour of your face, totally unconcerned 
Whether the examination appears to you rude, severe or embarrass- 
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ing. You have to undergo it because you are paid for it. I have 
been told by Mario’s daughter that he never got over his nervousness 
and this unpleasant feeling of being stared at at every step he made. 
Even Lablache, who counted his successes by the number of times 
he appeared before the public, said once to a friend: “Gli assi, gli 
assi mi fanno tremare. (Your footlights make me tremble—I can’t 
help it).” I know that there was a time when Mario refused to 
sing even ina salon. It wasin Paris. A very rich old lady, madly 
fond of music in general, and of Mario in particular, sent him a per- 
fumed little note asking him to sing one little romance at one of her 
evening receptions. Would he think 1500 francs a sufficient com- 
pensation for his trouble? Mario wrote an answer, but he also in- 
formed the messenger verbally that he was very sorry, but being 
engaged he could not accept the invitation. 

But to me, who was present on this occasion, he said: 

“Ts it worth while putting on a dress-coat for the sake of 
1500 franes ?” (£60). 

“Perhaps not for you,” I said; “ but I know more than one singer 
who would gladly submit to the sacrifice.” 

This of course was in later times, when his reputation was already 
in its zenith—about 1860 or 1861. Anyhow, at the time when he 
had only enchanted the habitués of the salon Cannizaro, he left for 
Paris, and there became aware of the prosaic necessity of making 
money or of being compelled to do without the absolute necessities 
of life. 

Many of his friends, among others that splendid amateur Prince 
Belgiojoso, who himself sang with exquisite taste, and with the pure 
intonation, the true feeling, and the refined gusto of an artist, showed 
Mario the folly of throwing away such treasures, and de gaieté de coeur 
renounce a career which was sure to bring him everything desirable— 
glory, money, popularity, and the means of satisfying all his grand 
tastes for artistic collections, &c. So Mario then tried; he received at 
once what were then considered large sums for a yet unknown name, 
and he sang the second tenor part in ‘ Robert le Diable,’ ie. that of 
Raimbaut. Then that became clear, which I before stated, that the 
public sit in severer judgment on an artist than on an amateur, and 
although his appearance and his voice pleased, his inexperience, his 
nervousness, and a clear fault of emission with certain vowels pre- 
vented his making a success. Singers in general do not take 
sufficiently into consideration the obstacle that a sound in one 
language may offer when used in preference to another. Even many 
years later, when Mario again sang at the French Opera,and there 
tried one of his great parts—Raoul, in the ‘ Huguenots ’—the differ- 
ence of the emission, the “displacement” of the voice, singing all 
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these’ French “ins” and “ons” instead of the broad open Italian 
vowels, and even the difference of singing “ee” where you are accus- 
tomed to sing “A,” and so on, caused him to fail again. It was then 
stated that the abonnés, too difficult to please, and too particular as to 
pronunciation, found Mario sang with an accent. That was not the 
reason. Mario had a predilection, caused by the way of bringing out 
his voice, for certain vowels, and he very often changed his words, 
taking not the slightest heed whether this pleased the author or not. 
The French do not care to have at their principal opera-house a 
tenor, a foreigner, instead of what their Chauvinism demands before 
all—a Frenchman. With regard to ladies, they are judged in the 
same severe manner. Madame Tietjens totally failed there, yet at 
this very moment another Austrian fait la pluie et le beau temps a 
? Opéra, and the French have to accept her, and do accept her 
quoiqwils en aient. It was nevertheless a lucky thing for Mario 
to have sung at the Opéra, because Monsieur Ravel, then manager 
of the Théatre des Italiens (Italian Opera), heard him, and instantly 
guessing what advantage he might gain from engaging such a 
handsome young tenor, succeeded in obtaining him for his house. 

Mario sang in London for the first time in ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ a 
rather misleading opera, if I may say so, because certain airs in it, for 
instance “ Di pescator ignobile,” require only a degree of warmth and 
expression and are sure to be effective without any great body of voice, 
as was sufficiently demonstrated some ten years ago when an American 
manager was deluded into engaging a tenor there and then at £800 
a month, whom, when he had heard him in another opera, he would 
have very much liked to get rid of. In 1840, under the manage- 
ment of Lumley * at Her Majesty’s, Mario took the part of Pollio to 
the Norma of Madame Tosi. But this lady being a very handsome 
as well as a gifted singer, Madame Grisi feared the attraction might 
prevent Mario from using all his resources and, ce que femme veut, 
Diew le veut, they went instead on a provincial tour, under the 
management of Brizzi, with the result of £6000 to the good. 

I have mentioned Madame Grisi, about whom I can only 
incidentally speak in so far as her life was interwoven with that of 
Mario. But I may mention that in some notices of her life a number 
of inaccuracies occur, one of the most important being that the master 
to whom she was more indebted than to any other, Mariani, is not 
even mentioned in ‘Grove’s Dictionary.’ She sang very often, indeed, 
whenever there was an opportunity for inserting an air not appertain- 


; * Sufficient justice has hardly been done to the enterprise, spirit and 
judgment of Lumley’s management. He was a most accomplished man 


with literary as well as artistic tastes, a man of penetrating intellect, and 
of a liberal mind.—Ep. 
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ing to the opera, a scena d’ entrata composed by Mariani, “ Non 
stancho di pit.” Speaking of tuition, we have to enter into a rather 
interesting question: How much can an intelligent and gifted pupil 
learn from a master, and how far can a not particularly gifted 
pupil be made a singer by a master? What a pupil can learn and 
should learn from a teacher, neither Mario nor Grisi ever learned— 
that is, to be a musician. What you can get from no master—the 
splendid voice, the dramatic fire, the expression which captivates the 
audience—both had given them by nature in such a degree that the 
master only became an adviser, like any musician who would listen 
to a singer and give his opinion as to taste or probable effect. The 
master can direct pupils who are not extraordinarily endowed, how to 
sustain the voice, can exercise them in acquiring execution, shakes, 
&c.; but it is a great mistake to suppose that an able professor can 
enable any pupil not only to sing but also to attain fame and glory ; 
and Mario and Patti are certainly the most glorious proofs that you 
may obtain both by special grace of nature, whereas the great school 
which flourished a century and more ago—the school to which 
Farinelli belonged, and the school which had such a combination of 
great natural gifts and persevering study, and to which the constel- 
lation of stars under Rossini and Bellini belonged—seems to remain 
without an imitator, because the process of preparation is too long. 

Mario, the most pliable, amiable man in social life, could stand his 
ground very firmly against any man when he thought it necessary. 
The Emperor Nicholas, who admitted no contradiction and was feared 
for his inflexibility, asked Mario once to cut his beard, for the sake of 
truth to the character. Mario simply declined to do it, and he added 
that he would rather leave St. Petersburg than uncover his throat and 
expose himself to the danger of losing his voice. The Empress, 
knowing what it meant for any one to oppose the will of the Czar, 
said to Mario, “Faites-le pour moi;” but Mario replied, “ Votre 
Majesté m’en voudrait de Lui obéir, j’y perdrais ma voix,” and he 
kept his beard. His beard was his only defence, for in winter and 
summer he walked about with his neck exposed to the air, never 
wrapping or muffling himself up. 

Though Mario earned so much money, he suddenly became so poor 
that a concert, arranged by Mr. Arthur Chappell, had to be given for 
him, in which Madame Nilsson and a host of great artists took part. 
The Villa Salviati—which he had bought from Signor Fenzi, the 
banker and senator, the same man, I believe, who made a large fortune 
by the salt monopoly—was embellished and adorned with all kinds 
of works of art, which if sold in London would have fetched five or 
six times the amount of money which was realised. But Mario was 
insouciance personified. He strolled along in the streets, while the 
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train was waiting and a whole troupe of artists anxiously expecting 
him, examining a piece of amber, a well-smoked pipe, of which he was 
a great connoisseur, or anything he found to interest him. He never 
cared about business, and only endeavoured to give others as much 
pleasure as possible, to let them participate in all his happiness; and 
no indiscretion, no abuse of his kindness, ever found him disposed to 
be more cautious. 

It -would happen frequently that, his dinner-hour being seven 
o'clock, some friends dropped in half-an-hour, an hour, sometimes two 
hours later—there was always table owverte for all. After dinner 
he put down two cases of choice cigars, which on one occasion were 
totally emptied, some individual with a peculiar forethought pro- 
viding a little store for the coming week. Mario’s attention was drawn 
to it; all he said was, “ Quite right too, the poor devil never smokes 
2 good cigar.” He himself smoked incessantly, everywhere, and 
his servant stood by to receive the burning cigar from his mouth at 
the moment when Mario went on the stage. 

His singing at first suffered from want of art, and though it had 
always the charm which no study can give, yet it wanted polishing 
to such an extent that very frequently he sang coarsely in the begin- 
ning of any opera, partly too because he did not care to “come out” 
before the more brilliant development of the opera. There were 
certain vowels which did not agree with his voice, and it was on 
this account that he very frequently changed his words, not always 
perhaps so much to the advantage of the poet as of the singer. I 
heard him once in the ‘ Favorita’ insert into the romance “ Spirto 
gentil,” which he sang so as to be forgiven any change whatever, the 
words “ crudel perché tradirmi crudel perche,” which, notwithstanding 
all want of common sense, brought down the house. From the refined, 
distinguished style of his talent, he was the favourite of the aristo- 
cratic audiences; whereas Tamberlik, by the power and force of his 
higher notes, was the man of the masses, who prefer quantity to 
quality. 

His want of exactitude in keeping appointed hours was the object 
of perpetual anxiety to those who expected him at rehearsals, where 
he sometimes appeared with the most graceful smile, perfectly un- 
conscious of anything wrong, just as the rehearsal was over ; even at 
the performances he often arrived at the last moment when his entry 
was already looked for, and he had once to come on without sword 
or gloves because he had not time to wait another second. 

Once he came fully half an hour before his time, to Mlle. Arditi’s 
christening, and never were people more astonished than to see him 
arrive in good time. But he excused himself, finding that he had 
mistaken the hour of twelve o’clock for eleven, so that in reality he 
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was half an hour behind time. He often used to say that he always 
arrived before his time at the railway station, which was literally 
true, because having missed the train he intended to catch, he was 
evidently in excellent time for the one to follow. 

When on a tour with Miss Dolby, the famous English contralto, 
and Sainton (afterwards her husband), he kept them in an agony 
of suspense because he would never drive with them to the station, 
but in company of his beloved cigar sauntered along, and when at the 
very moment of the signal for departure he arrived and they all 
believed he would remain behind, he used to say with the utmost 
calm ; “ Mais il n’y a aucune raison pour s'inquiéter de moi, me voici : je 
suis toujours 1a,” as if he had never, no never, known what it was to 
be late. Fldner was with him a fine art. Once at Osborne, seeing 
a tree, a fern, perhaps a butterfly that interested him, he left his 
carriage and began to wander about uatil he lost his way, and had no 
idea how to get back to the house. Fortunately for him he saw at 
some distance a lady watering some shrubs, and he walked towards 
her, addressing her in French (he never spoke English, although he 
understood it). He said: “Seriez-vous assez bonne, Madame, pour 

m’indiquer les appartements de la Reine?” 

' © What do you want there?” then said the lady, lifting up her 
watering can. 

“T want the Queen,” he said; “I am Signor Mario, and I am 
ordered to see Her Majesty.” 

“ Well,” said the lady, “if it is the Queen you want, vous voila 
arrivé ; Iam the Queen!” 

He had an enthusiastic admiration for “la bonne reine” as he 
called her, and made a point of seeing the Duchess of Cambridge when- 
ever he had an opportunity. He did so two years ago when he was 
over here; and I happen to know the painful impression his death 
caused in very high quarters. In his glorious times the Queen used 
to go and hear him with Prince Albert, who delighted in his singing, 
and Mario’s life was thereby connected in the mind of the Queen with 
one of the happiest periods of her life. 

To complete his portrait, I must add that, like every great nature, 
Mario could at times work himself up to a degree of fearful excite- 
ment, and being, as his Italian blood would have it, of a jealous dis- 
position, and united to one who had tendencies in the same direction, 
scenes of extreme violence sometimes resulted, indeed once he over- 
threw a table and broke everything in the room; and when reasoned 
with by a friend, locked himself into his room for nearly twenty- 
four hours, unwilling to admit anybody or listen to any reason. 

Madame Grisi, on the other hand, with the constant provocations she 
had, hot and unreasonable, although aw fond kind-hearted and good (as 
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in fact he was too), on one occasion screwed herself up to such despair 
that she rushed out of the room determined to drown herself. An 
intimate friend ran after her, but she was very fleet of foot, and he 
just reached her when she threw away her bonnet and shawl ready 
to commit the act she had come to perpetrate. Nothing would 
avail ; she would listen to no argument—save one! He asked her to 
consider what she would look like: how dirty and muddy she would 
be, drawn out of the water ; and so cleverly did he picture how com- 
pletely her appearance would be spoiled, and so well did he play on the 
sensitive nerves of the young and handsome prima donna, that she 
returned to the house, and in the evening sang more beautifully than 
ever. The truth is, that neither she nor he had ever any real reason 
to doubt each other, being most tenderly attached to each other. 
But does jealousy ask reason? Any seeming pretext will do; and 
with hot-blooded organisations, reasoning is waste of time. 

Of Mario’s six daughters, Mlle. Rita di Candia, born in 1849 in 
London, lives now at Berlin; Angelina is dead; Cecilia is now Mrs. 
Pearse, and the very image of her father ; Cleria (the amiable Mrs. 
Vaughan); Maria, who died at Brighton; and Giulia, who died at 
Paris. His heart was tender and thoughtful for everybody, so much 
so that once at Covent Garden on entering his Joge and finding his 
servant asleep on his sofa, he instantly said, “ Oh, don’t awake him, 
he is tired, let him sleep.” That, with such a disposition, he was 
most tenderly attached to his children will surprise nobody. During 
the tour with Miss Dolby, before mentioned, he suddenly heard that 
one of his children had been seized with low fever, and instantly he 
dropped his engagement, left with Mdme. Grisi, nursed his sick 
child until she was out of all danger, and then making the journey 
from Plymouth to Cambridge in one day, notwithstanding the 
fatigue, sang most brilliantly in the evening. It happened during 
that tour that he had to sing in Mozart’s Requiem, a kind of music 
not exactly of the same type as ‘Don Pasquale,’ and so Mdme. Grisi, 
who used not to stand by his side in the ordinary course of the 
concerts, expressly went over to him to aid and advise him should 
he fail; she, who was not one shade more of a musician than he 
was. 

Many are the éraits of his desire to live in peace with others, and 
to do all he could, so that those he knew should live in peace with 
each other. It is well known that he did all in his power to recom- 
mend and help Tamberlik: it was he who made Salvi go to St. 
Petersburg, and although it may be said that he had nothing to fear 
from any rivalry, few indeed are the tenors who would thus employ 
their influence to help another tenor on. 

In a letter to the Times it has been stated that his taste for art 
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was not confined to music. Well, he painted and in particular he had a 
great share in designing his own costumes. At Fulham he amused 
himself with carpentering, with photographing; he modelled some 
figures of a mermaid in red clay, of large size, which he intended 
to have executed in stone for his grotto at Florence. In this, as in 
all other respects, he always had his children in view. They had 
picked up a number of stones at the seaside on different beaches in 
England. He collected them, had them polished, and built up a charm- 
ing frame, a cornice, round a looking-glass, with a perfectly novel 
effect. His love for children was such that during his last years in 
Rome he often had the children of his servant up in his room and 
played with them, once severely reproving the mother for slapping 
her child. “TI have children myself,” he told her, “and I have never 
touched them harshly ; you must promise me never to do that again.” 
And how lovely his children were! I remember how they came in, 
about fifteen years ago in Paris, guided by their mother, to Rossini, 
and sang a trio with their fresh young voices so sweetly, that Rossini, 
plunging deeply into his pocket, brought out three pieces of ten sous 
(sixpence), and presenting each of the charming singers with one, 
he said: “Je paie toujours mes artistes. Gardez cela en mémoire de 
vos premiers appointements.” 

In the latter years of Mario’s life he never emerged from his bed- 
room before noon. He was, as we all know, employed by the Italian 
Government to superintend some of the art collections, to which he 
devoted himself with his old love for pictures, &c. But as to his 
singing, with one exception he never dreamed of it—he had not even a 
piano in his room! The exception of which I speak was when the 
Queen of Italy begged of him to sing her a few notes just to give her 
an idea of what his voice was like in former times. He then sang her 
an old favourite romance by Donizetti,“ Raggio d’ amor parea,” an effec- 
tive piece, written for Cartagenova, a baritone, and giving no idea of 
the sweet true tenor timbre that used to drive the ladies of so many 
countries quite wild. It amused Mario immensely when he walked in 
the street and heard his name mentioned, with accompaniment of the 
nudging of elbows. Once it happened in Piccadilly that a lady sitting 
in her carriage, saw him pass by, and, as it were unconsciously, 
exclaimed : ‘ Mario!” 

“A votre service, madame,” said the chivalrous tenor at once, 
which of course made the poor lady blush to the roots of her hair, 
for she had no idea that he had heard her. 

A very few years ago he was in London, and recalling the series 
of his old triumphs and the generation which adored him, he said 
to one of his daughters : 

“T should like to come here again, and live in London, not in the 
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West End though, but in Bloomsbury all by myself, within easy 
reach of the British Museum, where I should so much like to go every 
day.” 

Those who wish to find the trace of the irresistible singer in the 
handsome old man with a long white beard, may find all satisfaction 
in a lovely photograph lately taken of him by Downy of this metre- 
polis, in which they may admire what remained of the visible indication 
of all that a genial, loveable, enthusiastic organisation, with a most 
genuine heart, combined in the one designation—Mario. 

L. E. 
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Gracie. 
By LADY LINDSAY (of Balcarres). 


i. 


Ir was a very long, dreary street in which Mrs. Marmaduke 
Wyvern and her two daughters resided. Of all ugly London 
streets, in those silent semi-aristocratic regions where there are 
no shops but only rows and rows of tall two-windowed houses, 
this street was one of the very ugliest. It consisted for the 
most part of dingy, colourless houses, though here and there a 
spasmodic attempt had been made by some enterprising persons 
to embellish their abodes, or, perhaps it should rather be said, to 
distinguish them as much as possible from each other. Thus, one 
house was painted deep chocolate from basement to attic; another, 
the tint of pale coffee; Mrs. Roderick Jones insisted on venetian 
red, relieved by black lines, whilst old Major Noddy (who had 
travelled a great deal in the East) personally superintended the 
decoration of his front door after the most approved Assyrian 
style.. Little idle boys frequented Major Noddy’s door, and 
whiled away their leisure by following with dirty fingers the 
queer green and yellow patterns that encircled the columns of the 
portico, the Major frowning at them from his dining-room window, 
(which, by-the-bye, was Assyrian also,) and frowning all in vain. 

And yet the dreary street, fading at its extreme end into the 
haze of a gentle autumn evening, was not altogether unpoetical, 
according to Amelia Wyvern. Amelia had artistic tendencies, 
and she occasionally made statements that startled her unedu- 
cated hearers. Amelia was studying perspective, and, possibly 
for that very reason, the vanishing-point of the long thoroughfare 
became interesting to her; possibly, also, because in the square 
immediately beyond the vanishing-point lived Douglas McHuish, 
a young man who was a city clerk, and who sometimes accidentally 
walked up the street on his return from his office at the very 
hour that Amelia walked down on her way home from the 
School of Art. 

Mrs. Wyvern’s residence was one of the unobtrusive houses. 
Mrs. Wyvern was a lady in reduced circumstances, and conse- 
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quently she put off the expense of doing up her house as long as 
possible, just as she postponed many other expensive pleasures, 
Economy was her one thought, night and day ; poor Mrs. Wyvern, 
there were so few ways left untried in which she could economise ! 
She had sometimes thought of taking in a lodger ; but, on reflec- 
tion, the plan seemed scarcely feasible. She might let her house 
for a while, certainly ; other ladies let their houses, to spend the 
winter at Cannes, or the summer at Homburg; but travelling 
or moving of any sort would, after all, involve much additional 
expense. On the other hand, to remain, and admit a lodger—to 
keep apartments, in fact—the whole thing sounded too terribly 
degrading. Mrs. Wyvern felt convinced that, for her girls’ sake, 
she could not entertain such unpractical notions. 

It is true that the girls themselves were unused to luxuries. 
Amelia possessed a black silk gown, the bodice of which could be 
made to look absolutely like that of an evening dress, by the aid 
of a white lace jfichw and a bunch of artificial geraniums, and she 
was even now preparing to stitch up for herself a tulle ball-gown 
in preparation of Christmas festivities. But, after all, Amelia 
cared little for these vanities, and found it no hardship to exist 
without them ; verily, a few tubes of colours and a perfectly new 
and well-stretched canvas were sights to make her brilliant brown 
eyes glisten with far more delight than they evinced for the 
smartest frock that a dressmaker’s cunning could devise. 

As for Gracie, she, of course, needed no fine clothes. 

With regard to food, the Wyverns lived upon so little that it 
is positively saddening to think how often these poor ladies went 
to bed hungry. Amelia, whose appetite was, by nature, a healthy 
one, used sometimes to steal downstairs, barefoot and noiseless, 
ufter the others had retired for the night, in order to ransack the 
(lining-room cupboard, and solace herself with a big hunch of 
dry bread. Then, she crept upstairs again, and softly, on tiptoe, 
re-entered the room which was hers and her sister’s, and where 
Cracie lay, already fast asleep, her thin face delicately outlined 
against the white pillow. Occasionally, Gracie made believe to 
sleep ; she knew perfectly well why Amelia had gone downstairs, 
for indeed Gracie discovered most things, but it pleased her 
somehow that her sister should not know that she knew. And it 
was often long hours after Amelia had curled herself up in the 
sound sleep of youth and a good conscience, before Gracie 
managed to sigh herself away into a fitful slumber. 

Mrs. Wyvern had married somewhat late in life, and when, after 
four years of happiness, her husband died suddenly, he left her 
alone in the world, with her two little girls, a London house of 
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tolerable size, and a hand-to-hand fight with fortune before her, 
the greater part of his income (being a pension for military 
services) having ceased at his death. 

The widow tried hard to make some addition to her narrow 
means, but she had been brought up, like most women, to do but 
little for herself. Until her marriage, she had lived with a rich 
uncle and aunt, who counted on her perpetual companionship, 
and who were therefore so annoyed at their prospective loss that 
they disowned her when she insisted on marrying Colonel Wyvern. 
The bridegroom’s advanced age, the absence of his right arm, 
and his well-known hasty temper were, according to their views, 
insurmountable obstacles. But the niece, woman-like, pitied and 
tended her husband, loved him all the more for his infirmities, 
reverencing him because of that valiant arm hewn down on the 
field of battle, and suffering nothing from a temper that always 
melted before the sunshine of her own gentleness. 

Shortly after her wilful marriage, however, both uncle and 
aunt died, so that, at her husband’s death, Mrs. Wyvern found 
no relations to turn to. Nor, on her husband’s side, was there 
any help forthcoming: the few distant connections she possessed 
being scattered far and wide over the world, and none of them 
to be considered rich or powerful. 

Mrs. Wyvern endeavoured to turn authoress, but she had scant 
literary talent. It caused her a week of intense labour and 
anxiety to indite an article of feeble interest, for which a country 
journal rewarded her with a few shillings. She then gave her 
attention to embroidery, and worked a few elaborate cushions and 
table-covers for a friend, receiving some private remuneration, but 
by-and-by her eyesight grew weak, and besides, there seemed few 
advantageous openings for the sale of ladies’ work. 

She might have sold her house, and retired into a country 
cottage, but she considered London the best place to live in, both 
for her own happiness, and for her children’s education. Above 
all, she clung to the house itself; dull and dreary as it might 
appear, it had been her husband’s. Therein, still unaltered, was 
his morning-room, full of his own old-fashioned things, as his 
dear hand had placed them—the table at which he sat, the chair 
in which he loved to read. Mrs. Wyvern came to the conclusion 
that, by dint of scrupulous economy, she might continue to live 
in her house, and present to the outer world the same appearance 
as before. That is the chief thing, after all, for which we each 
of us plan and struggle; the appearance we present to the world. 

The two little girls, partly from the fact that the difference of 
age between themselves and their mother was greater than is 
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often the case, partly because that mother lived so much mentally 
in a past that was everything to her, yet meant nothing to them, 
relied on one another for companionship, and had grown into girl- 
hood passionately attached to each other. They made but few 
friends. Their childish friendship had ever been: for Grace, com- 
pletely bounded by Amelia; for Amelia, almost entirely circled 
by Grace. 

Amelia was strong, Grace was clinging. Amelia was tall and 
straight and beautiful, Grace was delicate and weakly ; indeed, a 
cripple. At five years old she had met with an accident that 
injured her for life. Ever after that accident she lay on her 
back, poor little Grace, and, from her lowly and recumbent 
position, she viewed life through a lovely spiritual lens of her 
very own making. There was no envy, no malice, no uncharit- 
ableness in her heart ; the few figures that moved and had their 
being in her narrow world were all beautiful and all ‘good, to her 
thinking ; she alone was not sufficiently good. But she meant 
to try to be. She did not struggle much for this end, however ; 
she loved peacefully, and was loved in return. There was no 
uneasiness about her nature; being herself the incarnation of 
tenderness and trust, she confidently took for granted the kindness 
of every one else. 

She was, besides, a delightful companion, full of fun and gentle 
teasing ; a very Philistine, said her sister, but that was because, 
when Amelia was smitten with her first craze of wstheticism, 
Gracie flatly refused to have her dressing-gown and bed-quilt 
trimmed with drab and sage-green instead of the old familiar pink 
or sky-blue that her childish soul had always loved. 


“Why, what would happen to poor mamma if we both of us 


became artists, Amy?” asked Grace. 

“You don’t disapprove of my following art as a career, surely, 
Gracie, do you? ” entreated Amelia, who was one of those earnest 
and serious-minded people who ride their hobbies at all times, 
both in and out of season. 

“If you have thought out any theory about the matter, dear, 
pray tell me,” she added. 

“But I have thought out nothing,” replied Grace, laughing, 
“and I never have theories about anything at all. Don’t you 
know me well enough to know that?” 

“It is a very responsible thing to be an artist,” said Amelia 
gravely ; “one owes a kind of duty to the great and beautiful in 
everything.” 

“Perhaps,” said Grace. 

“T feel,” continued Amelia—* I feel as though I had dedicated 
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myself to some unknown deity, put on a robe, registered a vow, 
bound myself for life, in fact.” 

“To your profession ? ” 

“Yes, to my profession; you understand, don’t you, Graeie ? ” 

“‘T think so, dear.” 

“Tt seems a solemn thing, a privilege to be almost frightened 
of, to belong to the same profession as Raphael and Titian—a far- 
off, humble disciple as I am, but still one of the same band. Do 
you see, Gracie ?” 

“T see. You are a darling, Amy.” 

Grace stretched out her thin little hand, on which the blue 
veins made a clear tracery, and took Amelia’s firm ruddy fingers 
within hers. 

“Tam so glad you are strong, Amy!” 

“Strength is necessary for a woman who seeks to make her 
way in any career,” said Amelia, with decision. ‘“ And you know, 
dear, I want to work, both for mother and for you. Only think of 
all the pretty things I shall be able to get for you, by-and-by! 
Talking of women, though, there are all sorts of drawbacks put in 
our way, spokes in the wheel of our advancement. What I should 
like to prove is that women are certainly far superior to men if 
they succeed in merely rivalling them, handicapped as the poor 
females are by so many extra difficulties.” 

“To whom do you want to prove it, Amy ?” 

“To the men, of course. They are the ones who need con- 
vincing.” 

“But perhaps they are the very ones who don’t wish to be 
convinced.” 

* All the more need to convince them against their will. Well, 
never mind, a time is coming when they must be convinced. 
Deeds, not words, you know. And yet, on second thoughts, I am 
in doubt whether it is not the women themselves who need to be 
convinced.” 

“What, really?” 

“They are such limp creatures, Gracie.” 

“You are not limp, darling, anyway,” said the little sister, 
smiling. 

She was lying buck on the pillows of her bed, and at the foot 
sat Amelia, erect and determined, her head thrown up, her eyes 
flashing, looking like a young war-horse ready for the fray. 

Amelia was twenty, but appeared younger: her bright beauty 
was so thoroughly the beauty of youth and rosy freshness, and 
there was such abundant life and spirits in her most trifling 
actions. 
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“Does Mr. McHuish need convincing?” asked Grace, after a 
ause. 
’ “T don’t know,” said Amelia, hurriedly slipping from the bed, 
and going over to the other side of the room, where she began 
closely to examine an unfinished sketch of the day before, and to 
scrub it up and down with a big paint-brush. 

Douglas McHuish was a tall, lank young man, with hair that 
the Miss Wyverns would doubtless have described as “ tawny,” 
with light eyelashes closing over his keen eyes, and as many 
freckles as the stars of heaven showered upon his face and hands. 
He was much given to reading Carlyle; he seldom smiled; he 
nodded his head and murmured “ Ay,” in a deep bass tone, and 
said but little else. Only, he adored Amelia with the persistency 
of ten ordinary men. 

There was one subject, however, on which the young Scotch- 
man could grow loquacious, and that, as might be expected, 
was genealogy. To Mrs. Wyvern the subject was as distasteful 
as it was dull; it denoted a misplaced affection, she argued, on 
the part of their descendant to go groping around the tombs of 
the McHuishes, who had left him nothing but an outlandish 
name and a few thousand freckles a year. Amelia herself was 
conscious that her thoughts wandered when Douglas held forth 
on his noble progenitors, her own mind being very strongly set 
in the direction of modern progress, and thoroughly attuned to 
the most radical, nay, communistic tendencies of the present 
day. Grace alone sympathised with the young Scot. She con- 
sidered his monologues on genealogical topics as a kind of harmless 
lunacy, and treated him with as much gentleness as any amiable 
Christian would show to a bear with a sore head. 

Mrs. Wyvern was, however, often uneasy with regard to the 
young man’s poverty; that she had been romantically disposed 
at the time of her own marriage argued nothing in favour of 
any folly on the part of her daughters: the most consistent 
people do not think it necessary to carry on till fifty the feelings 
they boasted of at thirty. Mrs. Wyvern would doubtless have 
turned a thoroughly cold shoulder on Amelia’s unfortunate swain, 
had it not been that he softened her maternal heart by the 
sympathetic, almost feminine tenderness he evinced for Grace. 
His visits helped much to brighten the poor girl’s life, and, 
whilst she undoubtedly liked him, he loved her dearly, this little 
seventeen-year-old Grace, a budding flower that might never 
bloom into the fulness of perfection, a sensitive plant that opened 
out in an instant to the sunshine of kind words. 

When McHuish came to spend the evening, as for Grace’s 
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express benefit he was occasionally permitted to do, she bade him 
carry her to the drawing-room window, where she loved to watch 
the moonlit sky, and the twinkling lamps up and down the street. 
There, as she lay, a mere feather in his stalwart arms, her thin 
little neck stretched itself out, and the hectic face leant forward, 
her eager gaze sweeping the dreary horizon. 

Then, finally, as his best reward, she had a way of drooping 
her head, and looking up with dreamy blue eyes whilst she mur- 
mured very softly : 

“My brother! my own brother!” and, at these words, the 
young man’s very brow grew red with blushes, and a sweet hope- 
fulness filled his soul. 

That was Gracie’s way. 

Yet this mutual understanding was unavowed; through force 
of habit, Douglas McHuish had certainly come to be looked upon 
as Amelia’s recognised admirer, but nothing more. Mrs. Wyvern 
had not the heart to prevent his coming to the house, but she 
could not encourage him. “Of course he is too poor to dream of 
marrying,” Mrs. Wyvern often said. 

“Of course,” returned Gracie. “And Amy never wants to 
marry, you know, mother.” 

“ All the better,” replied Mrs. Wyvern; “I don’t wish to lose 
her. But wait till the right man comes.” 

“ And then?” asked Gracie. 

“ Well, then things will be settled,” said Mrs. Wyvern. “You 
always ask so much, child.” 

But Gracie pondered whether things were not settled already. 
She loved Amelia; she loved Douglas. There was that question 
of money, money, money; always money, thought the girl, sadly. 
Yet, if Douglas by-and-by became a great lawyer, and Amy a 
distinguished painter, these money problems must all be easily 
solved. If only Amelia could earn money now, as she was sure 
to do sooner or later, and as her talent undoubtedly deserved! 


II. 


Mr. Smorpxins’ academy of art was by no means planned upon 
any new or elaborate method. Mr. and Mrs. Simpkins prided 
themselves rather upon their conservative policy, and spoke 
patronisingly, if not slightingly, of all more modern institutions 
than their own. When Mr. Simpkins (the Professor, as he was 
called) held forth on the subject of art, clad in his velvet dressing- 
gown and tasselled smoking-cap, one hand firmly planted upon his 
hip, the other vaguely tracing designs in the empty air, he said a 
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good word or two for Reynolds, Lawrence, or Gainsborough, and 
even blandly commented upon Wilkie and a few of his contem- 
poraries, but between these and the painters of the present was 
a wide gulf fixed. Even Continental artists were rigorously 
ignored. Sadly, almost tearfully, with an ominous shake of the 
head, Mr. Simpkins would say : 

“Let us go back, my dear friends, let us go back for art.” 

And yet, for the so-called “old masters” he had little enthu- 
siasm; Raphael was perhaps the only person whose talent he 
admitted, but this with such reluctance that it is to be feared 
the Professor’s judgments were somewhat narrow. With great 
decision he opposed any new-fangled arrangements (even for 
ventilation) in his class-rooms. There was a class for ladies, 
another for gentlemen ; these were held in two dirty little rooms, 
the smaller and dirtier being granted for the weaker sex. Here 
it was that Amelia Wyvern plodded and dreamed, her exterior 
aspect that of a quiet, industrious pupil, her inner soul aflame 
with eager ecstatic longings for future fame and success. 

Poor Amelia was sometimes a little uncertain of the Professor’s 
ability ; in this she differed from the rest of the pupils, who 
worshipped, unquestioningly, at the shrine of his intellect; but 
there was in Amelia’s character an absolute want of reverence. 
She was, indeed,’ desperately anxious to attend a school in Gower 
Street, of which she had heard much, where the teaching was 
first-rate, and where young men and women worked side by side 
in a great hall, thereby advancing that great and noble cause 
of “ women’s rights” which lay so near to Amelia’s heart. But 
Mrs. Wyvern willed it otherwise, and, therefore, her daughter 
continued to be one of the Professor’s pupils. Punctually every 
morning Amelia made her appearance in the little dark class- 
room; daily she stumbled over the skeleton near the door, a 
poor battered skeleton whereon the students hung their cloaks 
and hats, and concerning which and the adjacent cupboard 
many feeble jokes were made. Every morning little Mrs. 
Simpkins confided to Amelia with renewed zest what care and 
trouble she (Mrs. Simpkins) had found it necessary to bestow on 
the costume of next week’s elaborately-draped model, and every 
morning the Professor, rubbing his hands, would reiterate : 

“ Art, Miss Wyvern, nothing like Art, my dear lady, nothing 
like Art!” 

And every morning Amelia smiled and nodded in silent reply. 

The Professor shone, somehow, more in theory than in practice. 
He possessed a purple eye, that is, of course, metaphorically. 
Everything he painted, from a sunset to a snowdrop, was equally 
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plum-colour, and he naturally insisted that his pupils should 
scrupulously imitate his method. 

In the class were many degrees of excellence. One poor lady 
never ceased to reproduce in black chalk a huge plaster nose 
about five inches in length. There was the show pupil, of course, 
who, it was whispered, had once exhibited at the Dudley Gallery. 
Sometimes, when Amelia, biting her pencil peacefully as she 
gazed round the room, first at the tired sultana on her green 
baize “throne,” then at the plum-coloured representations of the 
said sultana on the boards or canvasses of the students—Amelia, 
with a long sigh, acknowledged that life is short, and art 
distressingly, almost absurdly, long. 

Yet she worked cheerfully till nearly dusk, then, gathering up 
her painting materials, she bade farewell to kindly Mrs. Simpkins, 
sent “all manner of loves ” to the baby, and shook hands with the 
Professor, who, whilst he praised her work, was pretty certain to 
recommend “a /eetle more cobalt mixed with crimson lake.” 
And then, dreaming dreams of future glory, her pretty fresh 
face aglow, Amelia ran downstairs and walked quickly home, only 
to take out her paintbox once more, and study candlelight effects, 
with her mother and Gracie for models instead of the weary 
sultana from Leather Lane. 

‘One late afternoon in November, Mrs. Wyvern and her younger 
daughter were sitting, as usual, in their somewhat dreary 
drawing-room, which had been furnished upwards of forty years 
ago and was consequently as unpicturesque as most apartments of 
that date. Amelia called this an “impossible” room, and, in her 
moments of hopefulness as to a happy pecuniary future, was apt 
to imagine herself pulling down the ugly glazed‘ chintz curtains, 
tearing up the worn crimson and black carpet, and giving free 
scope to her advanced esthetic tendencies! That was a dream, 
however, destined, like so many of our castles in the air, to adorn 
the future only, for albeit other folks’ tastes might come and 
go, Mrs. Wyvern’s solid but inartistic drawing-room furniture 
“went on for ever.” 

Gracie was lying on a sofa, which was distressingly made up of 
false lines and wrong curves. She was staring at the fire in 
the highly ornamented steel grate, whilst, opposite to her, sat 
Mrs. Wyvern, knitting, and conversing, or rather soliloquising, 
on the inexhaustible subject of butchers’ and bakers’ bills. 

Suddenly, the door opened, and Douglas McHuish was shown in. 

“ T ventured to bring a few violets for Miss Gracie,” quoth the shy 
young man, proceeding with laborious awkwardness to untie a little 
blue paper parcel he held. “How are ye to-day, Miss Gracie ?” 
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Miss Gracie was much delighted with the violets, and sat up 
on her sofa, as she held them in her thin little hands, stroking 
them, and finally arranging them carefully one by one upon their 
green leaves in a saucerful of water. 

“Is not Miss Amelia home yet?” asked Douglas after a 
pause. 

No, Amelia was not home yet; but Mrs. Wyvern was looking 
for her speedy return, for the afternoon had already grown both 
dark and misty. 

“But only let that child settle herself comfortably down at her 
painting,” added the mother, half in pride, half in annoyance, 
“and there’s no getting her away again till doomsday.” 

“She went off to the school at nine this morning,” said Grace. 

“She'll be a fine painter some day,” remarked McHuish, with 
conviction. 

He was sitting in the semi-darkness a few yards from Grace ; 
she could see the outline of his gaunt figure, and his plain earnest 
features irradiated now and then by fitful gleams of firelight ; he, 
on the other hand, could watch the slender white form stretched 
out in stillness upon the couch. 

“Will I wait to see Miss Amelia?” asked the visitor, with 
subdued eagerness. 

“Qh yes, pray stay and talk to us,” replied Mrs. Wyvern ; 
“this has been rather a bad day of neuralgia for Grace. You 
won't mind the dark, Mr. McHuish; it scarcely seems worth 
while having the lights as yet.” 

Thereupon, McHuish contentedly stayed and talked; darkness 
is an incentive to the conversation of shy folk. Besides, strange 
to say, he could always talk more freely to Grace and her mother 
than to his lady-love, bitterly though he lamented his deficiency 
in that respect. 

Presently, Amelia came in. 

“Don’t you want a lamp?” she asked, laughing, bringing in 
with her an atmosphere of energy and gaiety, and yet an amount 
of fresh air that made Grace shiver. 

“Oh mother, I can’t see a bit!” continued Amelia ; “do let us 
have lights. Why, is that you, Mr. McHuish ?” 

“Mr. McHuish has been telling us all about the Aurora,” said 
Grace. “It must be so beautiful in the far north,Amy! Please 
tell Amy about it, Mr. McHuish, won’t you?” 

“Only how I rode home one night, one winter night,” began 
the Scotchman, confusedly. He had risen from his chair at 
Amelia’s entrance, and now stood twirling his hat slowly round 
and round in his big bony hands. 
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“Tt was across the lonely moors,” said Grace. 

“And the Aurora was shooting up into the heavens,” said 
McHuish. 

“More beautiful than daylight,” added Grace enthusiastically. 
“Only fancy, Amy, what the great rays must be, white, and silver, 
and rose colour, giving one an idea of some wonderful weird 
world out far, far beyond the distant hills. I can fancy being 
lured away and away, towards that magical horizon!” 

“Here comes the lamp,” said Mrs. Wyvern. “ Dear me, how 
they have spilt the oil again, all over the handle! Doesn’t your 
mother, Mr. McHuish, find that her servants 2s 

“‘Light, light!’ I feel like Goethe,” interrupted Amelia 
irrelevantly. ‘Mamma, I want to show you something. Do look. 
The Professor says there is an exhibition going to open im- 
mediately, somewhere he knows, and he thinks I might really, 
truly, send this head.” 

Out from under Amy’s cloak came a square brown-paper 
parcel, and then the young artist, with a little air of modest 
though conscious merit, held up to view a small oil painting 
representing the head of an Italian bandit. 

“ What, really?” asked Mrs. Wyvern, in admiration. 

“Oh Amy, not really?” echoed Grace. 

“Yes,” answered Amelia quietly. 

He was a fierce bandit, a very fierce bandit. His head was 
slightly turned away; still, his eagle glance was fixed threaten- 
ingly on the beholder; his glance evidently meant much. He 
was arrayed in a gorgeous costume, worn, probably, by bandits of 
his province only, and his background was the well-known blue 
and cloudless sky of the south. 

‘Well, I must say,” remarked Mrs. Wyvern impressively, as 
she looked around her for the sake of argument—‘1 must say, 
Amelia, that you have made very great progress.” 

“It’s a beautiful head,” said Grace sympathetically ; “oh, you 
dear, clever Amy, I must give you a kiss; I never saw such a 
fierce-looking bandit!” 

“T should think not,” returned Amy. “The Professor wanted 
us particularly to catch that expression, as the model actually did 
commit a murder once long ago in Corsica.” 

“Of course one must not praise one’s own child,” said Mrs. 
Wyvern, “but I cannot help thinking there are very few young 
artists who could beat that head. And I don’t know about 
‘ young’ either.” 

“ There is one little thing that troubles me,” said Amelia in a 
hesitating voice, “ that is, you see, mamma, the high light on the 
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bandit’s nose. What do yow think of the high light, Mr. 
McHuish! ” 

“Tm no much of a painter mysel,” replied the person 
interrogated, who lapsed into a northern dialect whenever he 
became nervous. “The nose is no that bad, to my thinking ; it’s 
the lad’s complexion that’s terrible blue, surely.” 

“Why, the Professor said it was not blue enough!” exclaimed 
Amelia. 

“Qh, Mr. McHuish, you don’t really think it blue?” asked 
Grace reproachfully. 

«“ [—I——_” stammered the young man. 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Wyvern, with some severity, “perhaps 
that Mr. McHuish has not sufficiently considered the reflections 
from the southern sky.” 

Amelia said no more. Possibly, she inwardly felt that, like 
the Archbishop in ‘Gil Blas,’ she desired for her critic “ toutes 
sortes de prospérités, avec un peu plus de goat,” whilst the unhappy 
offender, stumbling over his sentences, sought, by the most in- 
discriminating praise, te reinstate himself in his former position 
of trust. 

Days passed; the bandit, carefully framed and labelled, was 
sent to the exhibition, and in- due time, as Amelia received no 
notice to the contrary, she became tremblingly, hopefully, 
delightedly aware that her picture was accepted and hung. 

During these anxious days, she was very eagerly expectant, and 
yet afraid, to hear the postman’s knock; she knew not what news 
he might bring. No news is good news, doubtless, as Grace often- 
times asserted, and yet such silence was trying to bear. 

Amelia worked somewhat fitfully at the Professor’s. She found 
herself in high favour with her fellow-students; they evidently 
viewed her with much increased respect. On one occasion the 
poor lady who was struggling with the large chalk nose actually 
went on all-fours to look fora piece of india-rubber which Amelia 
had dropped! Mrs. Simpkins addressed her as “dear child;” the 
Professor talked lengthily to her of the possible regeneration of 
art, a subject he reserved for avery choice few amongst his 
pupils, deeming, doubtless, that there were but few of them 
destined to take a really active part in such regeneration. 

But Amelia could not work as of yore; she painted out to-day 
what she had painted in yesterday; she was certainly demoral- 
ised. Her small capabilities of the present jarred in her mind 
with the wide destinies she contemplated for the future. Of 
course the brigand was the doorway through which she was to 
wend her steps towards these destinies, and yet, as she worked, 
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she was conscious of some uneasiness concerning the finite nature 
of her own art. Certainly, at home, as she sat beside Gracie’s 
couch, at rest from palette or canvas, she held forth garrulously 
as to her future aims and present success, without any disturbing 
emotion. Somehow, it was always so easy to talk to Gracie! 
Nothing seemed too great, nothing too small, for her facile com- 
prehension and universal sympathy. 

““Why can’t women become Royal Academicians!” Amelia 
would exclaim wrathfully, whilst her sister listened sorrowfully. 
“What an unjust, miserable nineteenth century we live in, to be 
sure,” continued Amelia, forgetful of her doctrines of progress ; 
“only think of Mary Moser and Angelica Kauffmann !” 

“Were they Academicians?” asked Grace, who was still 
strangely ignorant on the subject. 

“Why, of course.” 

And thereupon Gracie from her full loving heart protested that 
Amelia was surely intended to become the female art-pioneer 
of this present generation, and that the most obtuse public could 
not possibly remain blind to her remarkable merit. 

It may be held that such indiscriminate praise was unwholesome 
for Amelia, but Grace did not reason thereon; she was not going 
to set up as a moral blister or scourge for the chastening of 
her sister. If Grace Wyvern loved the universe generally, how 
much more must she not idolise those objects of affection which 
were encircled by the narrow boundary of home? 

Perchance she was not altogether wrong. For, surely, when, 
tired and grey-headed, we pause in the journey of life, and look 
back upon those sweet foolish fondnesses with which in early 
days our dear ones encouraged our unripe efforts, we smile to 
recall the efforts, and sigh to remember the fond words, conscious 
that since then the outer world’s more truthful judgment (to- 
gether with our own painful conviction) has sufficiently well 
settled that little matter of our youthful vanity. There are not 
many boys at school, I imagine, who condemn the mother’s tender- 
ness which scarcely prepared them for a life of hardship. 

Haply, even whilst Gracie encouraged her sister by extreme 
adulation, Amelia grew humble, and felt her own faults all the 
more keenly. 


“Don’t dear, don’t,” she entreated. ‘ You see me as I want to 
be, not as I am.” 

“It is because I know you so well,” returned Gracie simply. 
“T see you now already as you are going to be. It is all in 
you, Amy, though other people may not see it yet as I do, and I 
suppose it has been in you ever since you were born. You need 
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to learn what is technical, perhaps, but an artist is an artist 
always.” 

“T sometimes think it is you who are the real artist,” sighed 
Amelia ; “ you feel so much.” 

“Oh yes, I feel,” said Gracie, somewhat vaguely, gazing at 
Amelia with lustrous eyes. 

As for Grace’s own prospects, they never troubled her. Even 
Mrs. Wyvern, who doated on her invalid child, never alluded to 
the child’s future. Perchance she dreaded the future—or per- 
chance to her it seemed that the little white form must needs 
continue to lie stretched before her eyes on the couch by the 
fireside, though years rolled on, though Amelia should go forth 
into the world to her triumph, and whilst she herself sat knitting 
with the deepening shadows of age gathering about her. Yes, 
Gracie was to be there, always; Gracie, who was tended and 
petted, carried from room to room and propped up on pillows; 
Gracie, for whom the cook’s slender knowledge was daily heavily 
taxed ; Gracie, for whom new books and pretty needlework were 
constantly provided—Gracie, the pivot on which the household 
really turned, the homely beacon by which they all directed their 
way. All, Douglas McHuish last, not least. 

Because he was not constantly present in the house, however, 
Douglas noticed more readily than the others how shrunken the 
slender figure had become, how wan and white the delicate 
features had grown. It filled his heart with pain to mark the 
change, a gradual, steady change, he thought. How he should 
miss little Gracie! He had never had a sister; it was a tender 
joy to him to think of Gracie as such. It was no disloyalty 
to Amelia that he loved Gracie so deeply, for indeed Amelia 
possessed an additional attraction in his eyes in that Gracie 
was her sister, and therefore, thought Douglas, one day .. . 

However, argued he, Grace was his sister already; there 
was really no need to look for more. She understood him 
as none surely but a sister could understand. When he was 
earnest, she was serious; when he was perturbed, she grew 
sympathetic; when he was shy and ill at ease, she renewed his 
confidence. By some inexplicable reticence, he had never actually 
talked to her of his matrimonial intentions; he guessed neverthe- 
less that Grace would stand him in good stead with her sister, 
and speak well of him, nay, plead his cause, if need there were. 
He had even occasionally wished, big, brave man though he was, 
that he might propose to Amelia whilst Gracie lay close by. 
She would doubtless, without speaking, give him that courage of 
words which he so strangely lacked ; he could augur from the look 
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in her eyes whether he spoke well or ill, and what effect he was 
likely to have on Amelia. 

Douglas was able to read Gracie’s countenance better than 
that of his lady-love; in many ways the younger girl appeared 
to him the elder of the two. Because Amelia was so joyous, 
so full of life, so taken up with art and theories of all sorts, 
so busy, so energetic, he was a little uncertain how to break the 
ice, how to demand her attention, and bid her listen to what was 
tumultuously throbbing and aching within his heart—tumul- 
tuously ,throbbing, yet softly murmuring also, For, if a man’s 
heart be ever softer than a woman’s, Douglas McHuish, rough and 
ungainly though he appeared, possessed a more gentle organ than 
did Amelia Wyvern. 

Once he had tried to begin upon the dreaded subject. 

“ Don’t keep me too long just now,” said Amelia, smiling, and 
looking him through and through with her wide-open brown eyes. 
“You know, Mr. McHuish, men never expect women to have any 
real business, do they ? ” 

“But this,” stammered McHuish,—“ this is a question of vital 
importance. .. A poor fellow——” 

“Oh, here are two shillings,” cried Amelia cordially; “ why 
should you mind asking me? Of cowrse I should like to help any 
one you are interested in! And I daresay mamma will help, too. 
But I really must go now; you won’t mind, for my brushes will 
certainly spoil if I don’t go and clean them this very minute!” 





III. 


AmeLia Wyvern on “varnishing day” was a sight for the gods 
to see. Stepping out, daintily attired, her bright face positively 
brilliant with excitement, she carried in her well-gloved hands 
the neatest of colour-boxes, and the newest of paint-brushes, as 
well as a tenderly-treasured printed document which invited her 
to come and view her own picture in the Street Exhibition. 

She crossed the threshold of that sacred spot somewhat ner- 
vously, afraid of being stopped or turned away, yet trying to 
appear as self-possessed as though the best part of her twenty 
years had consisted of “ varnishing days.” 

When she entered the gallery, which was not a large one, she 
looked eagerly round, but could not for some time discover the 
bandit. There were about a dozen people in the room, women as 
well as men, strolling or standing about, mostly in knots of twos 
and threes, and all with a more or less chilled and dejected aspect. 
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A couple of kindly workmen were bringing a long ladder for an 
unfortunate youth who wished to touch up his picture, hung as it 
was so high that nothing of it could be seen but the lower portion 
of a pair of highly-glazed wellington boots. Following the 
direction of the artist’s upturned eyes, however, Amelia suddenly 
discerned her picture, hung on the top line, where it seemed so 
small as to resemble a richly-coloured postage-stamp. 

Alas, poor bandit! Alas, poor Amelia! The bandit frowned 
and glared in puny effort from his altitude, whilst Amelia turned 
positively faint from disappointment, and two big tears forced 
themselves into her eyes. 

She bit her lip hard, to prevent the tears from running down 
her cheeks, and stole her hand furtively into her pocket to find 
her handkerchief. The painter of the boots had meanwhile 
commenced to climb his ladder, and, looking round somewhat 
suddenly, he encountered the pretty sorrowful face beneath him. 

“Ts your picture up here also?” he asked kindly. “Shall I 
varnish it for you?” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you,” stammered Amelia. Alas! the 
words of sympathy made the tremulous tears overflow. 

“You'll.get used to it,” said the painter gently; “anyhow, 
you've got your name in the catalogue. And at a little distance 
the picture looks uncommonly well, doesn’t it, now? Besides, it’s 
often those at the top that sell the soonest, you know.” 

Poor Amelia, gazing from afar at the well-known bluish 
features of her bandit, wondered if her new friend’s pictures were 
always hung so high that he had grown used to speak on the 
subject with happy confidence; then, after thanking him, she 
wended her way slowly and sadly home. 

She felt bound to appear as cheerful as possible, however, in 
her sister’s presence, for Grace was waiting, in a perfect fever of 
anxiety, to hear the details of so eventful a morning. Therefore, 
it came to pass that, a few days later, when Amelia and her 
mother sallied forth together to see the pictures, even Mrs. Wyvern 
was scarcely prepared for the shock of seeing the bandit so unduly 
elevated. There were no very well-known names among the 
painters represented in the catalogue ; consequently, Mrs. Wyvern 
took a high stand, and was more angry than aggrieved. 

“We must be prepared for a little jealousy, my child,” she 
added consolingly, after a burst of wrathful words; “I daresay it 
is well known that you are young and pretty.” 

In which speech it may be thought that Mrs. Wyvern was 
somewhat hard upon the hangers, who were not, after all, of the 
feminine sex ! 
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. But whether her comparative success (or comparative failure) 
had been good for Amelia or not, it is certain that she went back 
to her work at the Professor’s with improved industry. She 
worked early and late; she never seemed to tire. Her eager 
enthusiasm had mellowed and given place to a patient, even- 
tempered love of her profession ; once, when Grace spoke to her 
of the future, she answered gently: 

“Oh, Gracie, I seem hateful to myself for having been so silly 
as to think I should ever do anything great.” 

“ But you will, you must, Amy.” 

“Must I? I don’t know, I scarcely dare to hope. Oh, it is all 
as far off as that Aurora that you and Douglas were talking of, 
one afternoon ; do you remember, Gracie ?” 

“ Douglas? Did you call him Douglas?” asked Grace in a 
whisper. 

“Yes—no,” answered Amelia, reddening. “I think of him as 
Douglas, sometimes.” 

“Amy!” 

“Well.” 

“Come and sit beside me, will you, dear? There, give me 
your blessed old head close, and let me stroke it. Listen. If 
ever you think about me, by-and-by, later on——” 

“ Oh Gracie, don’t.” 

“ When you think of me,” repeated Grace, firmly, “think dear, 
how glad I was that you thought of him as Douglas, your 
Douglas. Will you, Amy?” 

“Yes,” answered Amelia, who was crying. And thereupon 
she caught hold of her little sister’s hand, and squeezed it 
violently, and then, without a word, she got up and ran out of the 
room. 

A few days later, Grace called her mother to come and sit 
beside her. 

The two were alone in the room. It was twilight, the hour the 
sick girl loved : 


“ Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower.” 


Grace thought it should not only be “the children’s hour,” as 
Longfellow meant it to be, but an hour of healing balm for all the 
sick and sorry, a time when our spirits loose themselves from their 
trammels and grow more spiritual—an hour, above all, when we 
seem nearer to those we love, and more able to say what at other 
times it is hard to say. 

Outside, in the dreary fog-laden street, the gas lamps were 
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being lighted, one by one, and occasionally the rolling sound of 
carriage-wheels grew, and passed, and died away upon the ear. 

“ Mother, come and speak to me,” said Grace; “I want you to 
do something for me.” 

There was a rising sob in Mrs. Wyvern’s throat as she obeyed 
the summons, for she had been wrapt in sorrowful meditation ; 
nevertheless, sitting down silently, she took within her own the 
fragile fingers of Grace’s outstretched hand. 

They were very fragile fingers. Mrs. Wyvern could not but 
recollect with a fresh pain at her heart what Douglas McHuish 
had told her yesterday, after he had held the child for awhile in 
his arms at the window. Yes, he said that the light weight had 
grown yet lighter; he thought it his duty to tell that, he said, 
and ever since he had spoken thus a sense of helpless misery had 
gathered tightly round Mrs. Wyvern’s heart. For she knew, 
alas! of how little use to Grace were the medicines prescribed 
for her ; she knew that hers was not any special malady . . . 

“Will you do something for me, mamma?” 

“ What is it, Gracie?” 

“Something that I want, very very much. Will you promise 
to do it, mamma?” 

“ Without knowing what it is?” 

Mrs. Wyvern gazed at the eager little face, visibly eager even 
in the twilight shadows; tears came into her eyes; somehow she 
could not keep them back. 

“Oh, promise, mother, promise !” 

“ Very well, I promise, child.” 

“ And you will never, never tell.” 

“No, I will not tell; not if you do not wish it.” 

“TI have saved four pounds of my own,” said Grace hurriedly— 
“my very own—my pocket-money. And Amy has put five guineas 
on the bandit.” 

“Well?” 

“T want you to buy the bandit. Do you understand, mother ?” 

“ You—want—me—to—buy—the—bandit?” repeated Mrs. 
Wyvern slowly. 

“Yes, yes! Oh! you said you would do it! You must; you 
promised. And you promised that you would never tell.” 

“T will not tell,” said Mrs. Wyvern gently. “But, Gracie, I 
scarcely see——” 

“Don’t you see,” asked the girl feverishly —“ don’t you see that 
if Amy sells this picture, her first picture, she will be quite tre- 
mendously encouraged? The picture will have a red star on it— 
she told me that—and all the world will know that it is sold, and 
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what a great painter she is going to be, and everybody will want 


to buy her pictures.” Grace stopped, exhausted, and drew a long 
breath. 


“ My little Grace,” said Mrs. Wyvern huskily. 

“TI know so exactly how it will be,” went on the child; “I 
have been thinking it all over, oh for so long! It is the first 
picture that makes the whole difference, and, when once anybody 
has gota start, success follows easily enough. Poor Amy! she 
has nobody to help her on, only you and me, mother dear. But, 
above all, you will not tell; promise again, promise.” 

“ Yes, I promise.” 

“T am afraid you must advance me the one pound, five shillings. 
I will pay you back regularly, all my pocket-money, week by week.” 

“ Will you, dear ?” 

Mrs. Wyvern spoke in a strange voice; fortunately, the room 
was growing so dark that Gracie could not see her face, nor see the 
tears that rained and rained down so quickly that Mrs. Wyvern 
did not even attempt to dry them. 

“T would have waited till I had saved all the money,” said 
Gracie, after a pause, “ but I thought it was better not to wait.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, because—— Well, the exhibition might shut soon, 
perhaps. But you will go to-morrow, mamma ? ” 

“To-morrow?” repeated poor Mrs. Wyvern vaguely. 

“You must go and arrange with the secretary, and have the 
bandit sent by-and-by to some other address, to another name, 
not yours, of course. We will think it all out together, won't we, 
dear ?” 

There was a long pause, and then Gracie spoke again, very softly. 

“Mother ! ” 

“ Well, my child.” 

“ If—if,—well, suppose if I were to die, Amy would be just a 
very little bit richer, wouldn’t she ?” 

“ Just a little, darling.” 

Grace answered nothing; she only raised her mother’s hand 
to her own loving lips, and kissed it, with a long, long kiss. 
Presently she whispered : 

“That would help Amy—and Douglas.” But she whispered 
the words so softly it is doubtful whether Mrs. Wyvern heard 
them; at all events, she kept silence. 

It happened that one day soon after this conversation Amelia 
received a letter containing the announcement of the sale of her 
first picture. Her joy was unbounded; she jumped up, and 
danced, and ran about the room like a child in high delight. 
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Douglas McHuish, who was present, (he had looked in for a 
moment only, of course,) sat open-mouthed and amazed, watching 
his lady-love’s evident symptoms of lunacy, and wondering 
whether any effort on his part might ever succeed in calling forth 
such expressions of joy from her. 

Mrs. Wyvern was somewhat silent and constrained, but Gracie, 
the little traitress, gave vent to many exclamations of pleasure 
and astonishment. 

“Hurrah, Amy!” she cried; “who would have thought it? 
And yet did we not all of us prophesy this long ago? Why don’t 
you come and shake hands with her, Mr. McHuish, and tell her 
how awfully glad you are?” 

But Amelia dragged her mother into the next room. 

“Shut the door,” she whispered excitedly; “oh, now listen, 
listen, mamma. I never had so much money of my own before. 
It is my very own, isn’t it? I earned it, you know, and now you 
must tell me what I can get for Gracie; I want to spend it on 
her. Poor little Gracie! She has so few pleasures! And she 
has been so good and kind, if you only knew! She has never 
ceased to be encouraging about my work, and I don’t think she 
ever remembers one little bit that she—that she isn’t as strong 
as we are.” 

Mrs. Wyvern, bound by her promises, could only nod her head 
and say constrainedly, “‘ Yes, my dear, yes,” but the next morning 
she accompanied Amy on a long and fatiguing quest in search of 
something undefined—a present for Gracie. 

Up and down Piccadilly, past Regent Street, beyond Oxford 
Street, back into Bond Street, walked that weary pair; then into 
unknown streets and places, where, finally, a tame and beautiful 
piping bulfinch, a marvellously trained and trilling bird, a very 
Mario amongst bulfinches, was fixed upon, housed in a new cage, 
and carried home in Amelia’s arms, as she and her mother jolted 
homewards in a four-wheeled cab. 

The Professor saw nothing of his pupil that day; bulfinch- 
worship occupied the whole of the afternoon. And from hence- 
forth, Bully’s cage was placed close beside the sick girl’s couch, 
and Bully became her inseparable companion. She knew, though 
Amy did not know, whose savings had gone to purchase him ; 
but she knew also whose affection had brought him thither. Her 
heart was full of love and gratitude as she lay, her blue eyes 
more lovely than ever in their tenderness, watching the tiny 
songster, who bent his shiny black head on one side, and trilled 


forth the melody of the sweet Thuringian folk-song, telling of 
“ Treue Liebe ” : 
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“ Ach, wie ist ’s méglich dann, 
Dass ich dich lassen kann ? 
Hab’ dich von Herzen lieb, das glaube mir! 
Du hast die Seele mein; 
So ganz genommen ein, 
Dass ich kein’ andre lieb’ 
Als dich allein!” 

But Grace herself was about to leave him. Neither “frue 
love,” nor care, nor songs of birds could keep her. She was on 
her way to a land of heavenly sweetness and song, beyond the 
light of moon and stars, beyond the rays of the Aurora Borealis, 
the poetry of which had taken such strange hold of her youthful 
imagination. 

She spoke of it to Douglas McHuish once, when she happened 
to be alone with him. 

“You and Amy must go north some day,” she said, “and be 
happy, quite happy together, and when you journey across the 
moors, and you see before you, far away, those beautiful shining 
rays, you will think of me somehow with the Aurora, won’t you, 
Douglas ?” 

“My little sister,” answered Douglas tremulously, as he 


clasped her hand in his, and kissed it reverentially. 
* * ~ * 


* * 


It was her beloved hour of twilight when she died; she passed 
away with scarce a sigh. There was no more sorrow nor sadness 
in her death than there had been in her bright and unselfish life. 
She bade Douglas lift her in his arms, and carry her to the 
window. It was during a heavy snowstorm ; large flakes of snow 
were falling rapidly; the street, the passers-by, the roofs of the 
houses, the very world seemed white, spite of the deepening 
darkness, 

“ Amy,” called the child, “come and see the snow. It must 
be beautiful in the north. Mother, are you there? Ah, listen 
to Bully! Mother,” and she drew her mother down, close to her 
own little chill face. ‘“ Mother, remember—you will never tell.” 

Then she dropped back in the arms of her brother Douglas. 
That was the end. 

* * * * * * 

By-and-by, after several sorrowful months had gone past, 
Grace’s words came true. Amelia married Douglas McHuish, 
and, travelling with him to the far north, visited the home of his 
fathers and wandered with him, hand in hand, across the purple 
moors. Later on, they returned to London, to settle down, each 
to work and bring grist to the mill, for Amelia gradually learnt to 
make her bandits less fierce in aspect, and less blue in complexion. 
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Meanwhile, during the young folks’ absence, in her house in 
the dreary London street Mrs. Wyvern lived her lonely life. *, And 
when her pet bulfinch piped to her his plaintive Thuringian love- 
song : 

“ Ach, wie ist ’s méglich dann, 
Dass ich dich lassen kann ?” 


Mrs. Wyvern laid aside her knitting, and folded her hands, and 
listened, whilst burning tears coursed slowly down her cheeks. 
But never, at any time, did she reveal that tender little secret of 
Gracie’s, that she had promised not to tell. 











Together.” 


We were girl and boy together, 
Gathering wild flowers day by day, 
Laughing and singing the hours away, 

In the sunny summer weather ; 

And we played to-day and to-morrow 
Under the yew in the churchyard green, 
He was my hero, I was his queen, 

We knew not a thought of sorrow. 


And the years went onward flying, 


Till one bright day when the spring was born, 
And the scented may awoke with the morn, 
To the church we two were hieing ; 


And he vowed we never should sever, 
And I was blushing, all white and red, 
So he held my hand to still my dread, 

And we were made one for ever. 


And the old yew-tree is sighing, 
As I kneel by a grassy green mound, 
And the wild flowers blossom around, 
Where my lover, my life, is lying; 
But a perfect peace shall be given, 
When my body is sleeping at last 
In the silent churchyard of the past, 
And our souls find rest in heaven. 


Wi11im Boosey. 





Che New School of American Fiction. 


Tere has lately sprung up on the other side of the Atlantic 
a remarkable growth of novel-literature; intensely modern, 
intensely self-conscious, but full of cleverness withal, and quite 
unique in flavour. It has many admirers, many imitators, and 
its prophets and elders assure us, that not only is it the fiction 


of the future, but the only fiction, indeed, which can be warranted 
genuine. 


“The art of fiction,” says Mr. Howells, in his startling little article on 
Mr. Henry James, “has in fact become a finer art in our day than it was 
with Dickens and Thackeray, and we could not now suffer the confidential 
attitude of the latter, nor the mannerism of the former, any more than 
we could endure the prolixity of Richardson, or the coarseness of Fielding. 
These great men are of the past, they and their methods and interests. 
The new school derives from Hawthorne and George Eliot rather than 
from any other, but it studies human nature much more in its wonted 
aspects, and finds its ethical and dramatic examples in the operation of 
lighter, but not really less vital motives.” 


Such a flourish of trumpets, coming as it does from one of the 
leaders of the new school, is in itself of no little significance. It 
tells us at once what value the artist has attached to his work, 
where he has aimed, and by what standard he wishes to be 
judged. We propose to examine the claims of the writers who, 
they tell us, have raised fiction to such a pitch of artistic 
perfection. 

The names of Mr. Henry James, junior, and Mr. W. D. 
Howells, naturally occur to us in considering the question. The 
author of ‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s’ by her story ‘Through one 
Administration,’ and Mr. Crawfurd by his ‘Dr. Claudius’ and 
“Mr. Isaacs,’ may be considered to have enrolled themselves 
members of the new school of fiction. The work of the vast 
crowd of lesser disciples is to be met throughout the American 
literature of to-day, and is, in its own way, exceedingly instructive. 

In an article published some time ago in the ‘ XIXth Century’ 
Mr. Ruskin complained that the persons of George Eliot’s novels 
suggested nothing so much as the sweepings of a Pentonville 
omnibus. What would he have said of a literature which, if the 
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expression be allowed us, occupies itself so largely with the 
Pentonville omnibus of the soul ? 

Nothing is too trivial, too sordid, or too far-fetched to engage 
the attention of these “fine art” writers. “The new school finds 
its ethical and dramatic examples in the operation of lighter but 
not really less vital motives,” says Mr. Howells, who, no doubt, is 
proud of the fact that in his ‘Chance Acquaintance’ he has 
managed to fill a whole volume with the tepid and protracted 
flirtation of a commonplace young woman, and a worse than 
commonplace young man ;—a flirtation which leads up to nothing, 
signifies nothing, which as far as we can see is utterly devoid of 
interest and instruction. 

The method of the new school is no doubt the reaction from the 
obviousness of such a writer as Dickens, whose influence was at 
one time so largely felt in America; now each man would outdo 
his neighbour in subtlety ; would prove that he is quite different 
to Peter Bell; that a primrose by the river’s brim means so 
infinitely more than a primrose to his finer perception. 

Perhaps the first note of the new music was struck when Mr. 
James produced his ‘ Roderick Hudson.’ It is undoubtedly a re- 
markable book, though few of its readers may be disposed to agree 
with a friend of ours who divided the world into people who had 
read it and people who had not. 

In ‘ Roderick Hudson’ we are presented with a deep though less 
obvious truth, so interwoven with the story as to be identical 
with it—of course the true artistic method. The fine percep- 
tion, the skilful wielding of language, the many qualities which 
have won for Mr. James his position as novelist, are all apparent 
in this book ; but those other qualities which have made his subse- 
quent work in so many respects a failure, are not wanting even 
here, in his greatest and most individual production. Some 
people are inclined to quarrel with him for the fragmentary 
nature of his stories, but whatever unity or completeness a work 
of art possesses, such lie deeper than its outward shape; what 
may fairly be complained of is that intense self-consciousness, 
that offensive attitude of critic and observer, above all that 
aggressive contemplation of the primrose which pervades his 
work. He never leaves us alone for an instant; he is forever 
labelling, explaining, writing ; in vulgar phrase, he is too clever 
by half. And this perpetual cleverness defeats its own ends ; it is 
wearisome and confusing for all its brilliancy. With the flash of 
gems in our eyes, and the smell of lamp-oil in our nostrils, it is 
impossible to give an undivided attention to the most important 
matter on hand. For a time, certainly, the intellect is stim- 
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ulated, the interest awakened; but the emotions are rarely 
stirred. And with regard to such a production as a story, is not 
much, very much to be learned from the emotions. We devour, 
breathless, whole pages of that “ old-fashioned” and “ intolerable” 
writer — William Makepeace Thackeray — without pausing to 
trouble our minds about ethics or esthetics. It is not till later 
perhaps that shape and meaning grow upon our senses; that 
truth flashes up at us from the wonderful pages. We must stand 
back from the large and crowded canvas ere we can fully realise 
the splendour of the composition, the skilful massing of light 
and shade; perhaps indeed we never realise it at all, and are 
only vaguely conscious that it is a great work of art, a fragment 
of the eternal truth that we are contemplating. 

Might not a novel of Thackeray’s and a story of Mr. James’ be 
respectively compared to a painting of Rembrandt’s and a study 
of Mr. Alma Tadema’s ? 

Those who have read Mr. James’ story of ‘ Benvolio’ will 
remember with pleasure that clever little study in surface 
emotions. Benvolio isa “complex” young man who, according 
to his mood, is poet or man of the world. But he vibrates 
between two loves, each of which appeals to a different side of his 
nature. One of the heroines, discovering the state of affairs, 
succeeds in banishing her rival to distant climes, only to find her- 
self completely deserted by Benvolio, for whom her charm had 
been the charm of difference—a relative not a positive attraction. 
Nothing could be more perfect of its kind than this little sketch, 
either as regards conception or treatment. 

Our complex modern world is full of such fine problems, and 
Mr. James is the writer best fitted to interpret them. But is it 
of such stuff that a great literature is made ? 

In his attempts at larger novels the weakness, not of the writer, 
but of his method, is plainly shown. “I find,” says Mr. Howells, 
“in the ‘ Portrait of a Lady’ an amount of analysis which I should 
call superabundance if it were not such good literature.” Did 
Thackeray superabundantly analyse Beatrix Esmond? Yet most 
of us feel that we know her better than we do Isabel Archer; 
and own to far greater intimacy with Colonel Esmond than with 
Ralph Toucheti. “The genius of Mr. James,” goes on the 
authority before quoted, “is a metaphysical genius working to 
esthetic results.” 

Perhaps ; but must not the greatest esthetic as a matter of 
course embrace ethical results? This, Mr. James seems instinc- 
tively to have recognised in ‘ Roderick Hudson,’ but the work by 


which he is best known, which has made him the centre of a 
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crowd of disciples—his entire latter work—seems to be that of a 
very clever man exerting himself in the wrong direction. He is 
losing his sense of proportion ; where he would be subtle he is 
often merely futile. Certainly he makes us see a great many 
things, but we should see them better if we could feel them as 
well. But if such things can be said of Mr. Henry James who is 
an artist, what can we say of his followers who have not all this 
distinction? What is his futility, his triviality, his want of 
human red blood to theirs? 

Of these followers Mr. Howells naturally claims our first 
attention; he enjoys not only an American but a European 
reputation, and perhaps his work should be classed rather as a 
development than an imitation of that of Mr. Henry James. 

Mr. Howells is a person of considerable shrewdness and some 
humour, who has taken to writing novels; he believes moreover 
that there is one infallible recipe for novel-making, and that he 
and Mr. James and M. Daudet have got hold of it. 

No one can deny that up to a certain point he is highly realistic ; 
that he is in any sense real is another matter. If we compare 
Henry James’ books to paintings by Alma Tadema, so may we 
compare those of Howells to a photograph from life. There 
are all the familiar details; the table, the picture in its frame, 
the very orange lying cleft on the casual plate. We ourselves, to 
be sure, are a little self-conscious in our attitudes, a little stiffly 
posed ; but then there were those uncomfortable head-rests, and 
the photographer made us put our hands on the silly ornamental 
columns he brought with him. We are like and yet strangely 
unlike ourselves. And the novels of Mr. Howells are just so 
many photographs where no artistic hand has grouped the figures, 
only posed them very stiffly before his lens. There seems to be 
quite a remarkable want of unity underlying his work ; no doubt 
he is shrewd enough, funny enough at times, but he drives us out 
continually in that Pentonville omnibus of his which he, apparently, 
mistakes for an altogether different conveyance. 

“Greift nur hinein ins volle Menschenleben, 
Ein jeder lebt—nicht vielen ist’s bekannt; 
Und wo’s Ihr’s packt da ist’s interessant.”— 
says one who is greater than Mr. James and Mr. Howells put 
together. And Mr. Howells himself says with no little compla- 
cency, “ Ah, poor real life which I love, can I make others share 
the delight I find in thy foolish, insipid face ?” 

“To plunge into the full human life,” is not for Mr. Howells, 
and truly the face which he shows us is foolish and insipid, 
though a good many people appear to find delight in it. 
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In the ‘ Lady of the Aroostook,’ one of the longest of his novels, 
we are introduced to a monosyllabic young woman from the 
country who is wooed throughout the book by an irresolute 
young man; he has been a great flirt in his time, the author tells 
us. The course of true love runs sufficiently smoothly, and hero 
and heroine are duly married at the close of the story, by which 
time we know about as much of the latter as if she had in reality 
been our very silent fellow-passenger on board the Aroostook. 
The story has neither shape nor meaning ; it is only very occasion- 
ally amusing; it is trivial and insipid besides violating all laws 
of artistic proportion; and the same remarks apply to ‘A Chance 
Acquaintance.’ Throughout the whole of the ‘Lady of the 
Aroostook,’ the heroine rarely says much more than yes, or no; 
but each monosyllable is generally followed by an elaborate 
statement of the varying shades of emotion it produces in the 
hero. This is no doubt a pleasing exhibition of subtlety and 
ingenuity on the part of the writer, but it might also strike some 
people as a trick, and a trick of the very cheapest. 

In ‘ A Foregone Conclusion’ a conception of some strength has 
been hopelessly spoiled by vulgarity of treatment. Mr. Howells 
has evidently given much thought to his Italian monk, who 
falls in love with the fair American; but he takes us too much 
into his workshop secrets; allows the smell of the lamp to 
pervade the whole production. The figures labelled Florida, 
Kitty, Lydia; the other figures of intolerable snobs labelled 
Terris and Staniford ;—no doubt they are to be admired as the 
outcome of the orthodox system of novel-writing, but we should 
be sorry to think that they would go down to posterity either in 
England or America as types of nineteenth-century young men 
and young women. 

To many, these remarks may seem like the traditional breaking 
of a butterfly on a wheel. But the writers quoted have taken so 
high a stand, their admirers and disciples claim for them so 
high and important a position, that we are judging them as they 
and their followers would be judged. Regarded from another 
standpoint, Mr. James is a man of a very high order of ability, 
who has produced impressive work; and Mr. Howells is a person 
of shrewdness, with a good deal of literary knack. But what we 
wish to consider is the general tendency of their work, and we 
unhesitatingly pronounce that tendency a bad one. 

In the first place, the moral standard of the new school is a low 
one. It is with the selfish record of selfish people that these 
writers chiefly occupy themselves. There is never a spark of 
ideality (Mr. James used to give us occasional flashes), the whole 
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thing is of the earth, earthy. Take what is perhaps Mr. Howells’ 
best work, ‘ A Modern Instance’; can anything be less enno- 
bling than that minute and skilful study of such a scamp and snob 
as Bartley Hubbard, such a woman of commonness as Marcia 
Gaylord ? 

And we protestagainst the artificiality, the self-consciousness, the 
pose of the novels of the new school. Are people in real life per- 
petually on the qui vive to observe the precise shade and meaning 
of one another’s smiles, to attach precisely the right interpreta- 
tion to one another’s monosyllables? Some of us take a certain 
melancholy pleasure in reflecting that we live in a morbid and 
complex age; but do the most complex of us sit tense, weighing 
our neighbour's turn of head, noting the minute changes in his 
complexion? Is our every word and look fraught with deep 
though subtle meaning? Those who have read the ‘ Lady of the 
Aroostook’ will remember, no doubt, the consternation of its 
sub-hero Dunham when he observes Lydia to blush faintly on 
bowing to him at dinner. He concludes at once that she is in 
love with him, and proceeds to act on the conclusion. 


“Girls blush sometimes because they are alive, 
Half wishing they were dead to save the shame,” 


says Mrs. Browning, but apparently that well-poised being the 
American girl never blushes without due cause. We all know 
how, in the hands of a master, detail can be used to broaden, not 
confuse effect; but it is a dangerous tool in the hands of 
persons of less correct instincts. It is all very well not to 
overlook the primrose, but roses make a better bouquet after 
all, 

“The new school finds its ethical and dramatic examples in 
the operation of lighter but not really less vital motives.” 
Among these half-hearted young men, these monosyllabic young 
women, these trivial ideal-less persons of the new fiction, are we 
ever shown the “operation of motives” “vital” as those which 
worked in the hearts of Maggie Tulliver, of Lydgate, of Colonel 
Esmond, even of old Mr. Osborne? In the whole range of the 
fashionable novel-literature do we ever come across a group of 
persons acting on one another to such tragic end, pointing so 
awfully yet unobtrusively to the irony of fate, as those composed 
respectively of Amelia, George Osborne, Dobbin and Becky; the 
Casaubons and the Lydgates ? 

The clever study of Marcia Gaylord is tragic enough for all its 
moral squalor and inartistic unreserve. But do we feel her tragedy 
as we feel that of Beatrix Esmond with its awful inevitability, its 
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great unpreached moral lesson? The men and women of 
Thackeray and George Eliot are neither for to-day, nor to- 
morrow; they are for all time. But it is not so with the people 
of the new novels. They are for us, who have just experienced 
that interesting little emotion, or tossed about with that pretty 
little passion. 

For all their cosmopolitanism, it is an eminently provincial note 
which the new musicians have struck. 

Shall we be allowed, without exciting ridicule, to say that what 
is wanting to these novels is a touch of the infinite? For all 
the fragmentary endings, they are so terribly finite. And in this 
finiteness lies the germ of decay. This is the heaviest charge we 
make against the new literature; it is a literature of decay. 

In work of imaginative literature, when analysis supersedes nar- 
ration; when the artist turns aside from the universal and simple 
to the particular and rococo; when he stands by us throughout 
to point out the mysteries of his work ; then, indeed, however good 
in its way that work may be, it inevitably contains within itself 
the germs of decay. 

In Mr. Howells’ article we hear the death-knell of the modern 
novel. 

“Will the reader be content to accept a novel which is an 
analytic study rather than a story?” We answer emphatically, 
no. The first function of the novel is pleasurably to engage the 
attention. Its truths must be conveyed to us by means not only 
of the intellect but the emotions. ‘There are certain finer ethical 
points which can be understood emotionally as they never could 
be understood intellectually. 

The skilful manipulation of emotional and _ intellectual 
machinery, so that one shall help and perfect the other, is the 
highest triumph of the novelist’s art. 

But perhaps, in spite of Mr. Howells, the novel is not dead or 
dying after all. Perhaps we are worthy of a better, fuller 
fiction than this self-conscious, half-hearted literature with its 
want of simplicity and moral greatness. 

Perhaps after all we are not doomed to go down to posterity as 


skilful hands have depicted us in these small-beer chronicles of 
the soul. 
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Su a Gondsta. 


Dank, it is dark! the stars have all gone out, 

There is no moon with watery smiles to flout 
The cold smile rippling round a colder mouth 
That parches not my thirsty soul with drouth 
Like a red lip left in the rich South. 


Dark, it is dark! there is no light at all, 

Except with the long oar-blade’s rise and fall, 
Except the phosphor-flashes of the brine, 
And the quick light of eyes that gleam in mine, 
But wakes no fires, Guinevra, as did thine! 


Dark, it is dark! the darkness of black night, 

Darkness of skies, and all that should be bright, 
Darkness of waves, where the black shores begin, 
A darkness wrapping one fair child of sin, 
Darkness of all without, and all within. 


H. C.-P. 




















Phocbe. 


Poor Phoebe! Whether of retrospect or forward-looking, small solace 
could come to her on this New Year’s Eve; nor was the present in 
any wise so cheerful as to withhold her thoughts from wandering 
and wondering, from grieving over what was past, or facing with 
something like the helpless dread of a timid, hunted creature the 
abyss into which the relentless hours were compelling her. There 
was a handful of glow in the grate, but no more coal; in the 
cupboard there was one piece of bread for to-morrow’s breakfast, 
but nowhere, as far as she could see, the price of a new loaf when 
that was done. Bad enough this, even when one is a grown man, 
whose noisy appetite is in itself a proof of energies eager for their 
task ; bad indeed when one is a girl of not quite sixteen, weak from 
a long course of insufficient food, sadly shy under the best of 
circumstances, afraid of the world, afraid of oneself, with not a soul 
to turn to for comfort or aid. No wonder she ‘sat so long, staring 
with her pretty eyes into the patch of red coal, which was as little 
able to overcome the damp and cold of the leaky garret as she 
herself to struggle with the dark, dread, unknown powers, (“social 
forces,” we name them, with complacence,) which beset her on all 
sides. She didn’t cry; even Phoebe would have felt the humorous 
inefficacy of such a resource; weeks ago, when her troubles just 
began, she had cried her fill. But her eyes grew very, very wide, 
and her forehead wrinkled itself out of all knowledge. And every 
now and then, when her thoughts had strayed into such labyrinths 
that she forgot for a few moments her bodily distresses, a shivering 
fit brought her back to herself. The window rattled loose in its 
frame; through the chink beneath the door, and up through the 
knot-holes in the boarding, swept stinging currents of wind. Her 
feet were already numb, and she had to hold her hands in her bosom 
to warm them. 

Other life, even liveliness, there was in the room; but its presence 
suggested new sadness to her desponding mood. On the mantel- 
piece before her, placed there for the sake of possible warmth, was 
a little wooden cage, containing a very brown canary. This was 
her sister’s bird. That sister had been a mother to Phebe, the only 
mother Phabe remembered; father too, for the matter of that, 
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since the real father’s relation to his children had for years been . 
merely that of an irregular pensioner, irregular in the times and 
the mode of his applications, but only too regular in the use he 
made of their bounty. The day came, indeed, when his importunities 
were no longer to be suffered; then the two had escaped him by 
flight, and made a new home for themselves, where at least they 
could enjoy the advantage of what they earned, and hope to live 
unmolested. But in the first summer of their freedom a sickness fell 
upon that brave, toiling sister, and the days of her guardianship were 
numbered. She died, and was kindly buried by the parish. Phcebe 
knew the place of her grave, but it was also the grave of as many 
other paupers as could be squeezed into the trench, and there was 
more pain than solace in going there to weep. ‘The little brown 
canary remained, however; bought in a gay moment of the past 
spring, kept still and zealously tended by the poor child, who was 
all but its equal in innocence and fearfulness. “ Chirrup,” they had 
agreed to call it, and Chirrup still had his sufficing measure of seed, 
even when his mistress’s daily bread was anything but sufficient in 
quality or quantity. And to-night, as if in very defiance of care 
and cold, the little fellow hopped ceaselessly from one to the other of 
his two perches, sharpened his beak as if to get an appetite, and, 
despite the hour, frequently justified his name with right good will. 
Pheebe’s sister had been a flower-maker, and Phebe herself, 
having gone through her period of apprenticeship to the same 
handicraft, had now attained the position of “improver.” When 
things went well, she could earn perhaps eight shillings a week ; in 
time she might hope to become a “ hand,” and then, if lucky, might 
receive as much as fifteen. Nay, as years went on, it was within the 
grasp of possibility that she should even become a forewoman, in 
which case she was sure of some five and twenty shillings a week, 
and, unless her health broke down, might very well keep out of the 
workhouse to a tolerably advanced age. She might marry, of course, 
and, as a very gentle and sweet-faced girl, had perhaps a fair chance 
of doing so; but that was something quite beyond the sphere of her 
hopes as yet. At present all she thought of was the opportunity of 
earning her weekly eight shillings by honest work, and living on it, 
—well, as the others did; she knew no other signification of the 
word “living.” Unfortunately, the proverb about the will and the 
way did not seem to apply to her case. It was no fault of her own 
that she had lost her work some weeks ago. The season had been a 
bad one; the powers and principalities who rule in such matters 
had decieed that it stculd be fashionable to wear feathers, and for 
flowers there was proportionately little demand. Hence trouble in 
the work-rooms here in Hoxton, where most of the flower-makers live. 
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The employer for whom she worked was a good-hearted man; he 
held out as long as he could, and when the girls came with pinched and 
eager faces begging him to find them something to do, he had even 
produced work for which there was really no demand, and, in 
mercantile phrase, had gone to the city and “slaughtered” it, just 
for the girls’ sake. But at length he had to shake his head at every 
appeal, and, with an irony which he no doubt felt but did not mean, 
bid them take courage till the new season began, when perhaps things 
would be better. 

Well, Phoebe was still alive. It would be hard to give an account, 
though, of how she had kept body and soul together in the mean- 
time. When in work, she had paid three shillings a week for her 
room ; subsequently she had managed to find this one, for which she 
only had to pay half-a-crown. And a nice room it was. It was a 
garret at the far end of a court ; which court you reached by passing 
under afoul archway out of a filthy by-street. Needless to say that 
the floor had no covering, or that the wall was bare plaster, or that 
the rickety windows lacked blinds and curtain,—would, rather, have 
lacked the latter, had not Phoebe pinned across the lower half a poor 
little shawl which might better have been on her own shoulders. 
There was a bed,—mercy, how cold when you crept into it, and how 
thin the covering when you woke shivering in the night! There was 
a chair, a table, a basin on the floor in a corner, also actually a 
cupboard, made in a recess, wherein should have hung Phcebe’s second 
dress, but that was represented at present by a little yellow card in 
her pocket. Well, it was a “ home,” after all, and hitherto the rent 
for it had been paid regularly. A little needlework, a little cleaning 
of doorsteps, some running of errands, minding of children now and 
then, helping people in the court to wash and prepare their 
vegetables for sale in the streets,—Heaven knows how the sum was 
made up every week; yet hitherto it had been. But to-night Mrs. 
Dabbs had waited in vain for Phoebe’s wonted appearance down in 
the kitchen, and at length had come up to the garret herself, in 
quest of her dues. Alas! they were not forthcoming. Mrs. Dabbs 
was not a hard woman; what woman could have met that pale, 
patient, childish face, and insisted harshly till it was dewed with 
tears? It was the first instance of remissness, so Mrs. Dabbs said 
she wouldn’t press, and then sat down and talked in quite a friendly 
way, principally of Mr. Quy. 

You couldn’t have spent many minutes in this room without 
wanting to know who Mr. Quy was. Whether the gentleman so 
called was impressed with the strangeness of his name to such a degree 
that it haunted him and compelled him to write it in very legible 
character whenever writing materials and a plain surface were at 
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hand, or whether his pride in its abnormality brought about the same 
consequences, cannot now be determined ; the fact remains that this 
brief and singular appellation stared at you from every part of the 
plaster round the room, and was even written in places on the floor ; 
nay, verily upon the ceiling, where a complete circle of “ Quy’s” in 
charcoal marked the spot whence an ambitious lodger might perchance 
have desired to see a chandelier depend. Who Mr. Quy was, Phoebe 
knew already well enough; on her first arrival, Mrs. Dabbs had lost 
no time in relating to her all that was known of his history. He 
had been the tenant of the garret immediately before Phebe, his 
tenancy having stretched over a space of well-nigh three years. 
He was an old gentleman, Mrs. Dabbs said, who had, known once 
what it was to ride in his carriage, and, presumably through loss of 
this luxury at the time of life when he most needed it, had grown 
‘“‘queer-like in ’is ’ead.” He was always very poor, shockingly 
poor, yet, as Mrs. Dabbs recorded with appreciative emphasis, had 
always managed to pay his rent, even if he went without food to do 
it. He went out every day, and stayed out all day long, “ gettin’ 
his livin’ promiscuous” ; clearer details than this on the subject of 
Mr. Quy’s pursuits were not to be obtained, at all events not from 
Mrs. Dabbs, and probably she told all she knew. His end was 
tragical. His non-appearance one night had caused a good deal of 
excitement in the court, where the passing of his rusty and decrepit 
figure at certain invariable hours had become a feature of the daily 
order of things. Inquiries were very shortly made in all likely 
quarters, and it was discovered that Mr. Quy, only an hour 
after he left home that morning, had been run over by a van, and 
killed on the spot. In his pocket was found the sum of three 
farthings, and, as he possessed neither means nor connections, he 
too was kindly buried by the parish. His grave was unmarked ; but 
the piety of Mrs. Dabbs, who would not suffer the signatures on the 
plaster to be obliterated—indeed she had an objection to cleaning of 
any kind—left his name for the musing of posterity. Perchance it 
pointed no particular moral, but it at all events, on the lips of Mrs. 
Dabbs, adorned many a tale. 

The deepest fit of brooding will at length yield to the instinct of 
activity, and Phoebe, when her eyes had half-unconsciously watched 
the utter extinction of the last glow in the grate, rose with a little 
sigh and looked round the room. A pair of stockings which urgently 
demanded the attention of the needle lay upon the bed, but the hands 
were too cold for sewing. She was lonely and miserable; it occurred 
to her that she might go out for half an hour before bedtime, but, 
as lonely and miserable people will, she shrank from the change 
which might have proved a relief. Besides, it was not her habit to 
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run about the streets at night; her sister had taught her a distaste 
for that; and another objection was that she would have to pass the 
pork-butcher’s just by the entrance to the court, whence at this hour 
steamed forth odours of hot pease-pudding, “ faggots,” saveloys, and 
other dainties ; the trial would have been too bitter. She looked 
round the bare room, and, inevitably, she thought of Mr. Quy. 
Poor old Mr. Quy! No doubt he had sat in this room through many 
a hungry hour, thinking of the pork-butcher’s round the corner: 
but then he had the resource of writing his name on the wall. 
After all, though, she was better off than Mr. Quy; was there not a 
friend in Chirrup, who seemed to wish to comfort her, and remind 
her that she was not quite alone? She turned and put her little 
finger through the bars of the cage to be pecked at. And, by-the- 
bye, Chirrup’s cage evidently wanted cleaning out; Phoebe’s troubles 
had made her remiss in that duty for two or three days. That 
would be something to occupy her for a little. So she opened the 
door, and Chirrup, after pausing for a few moments with inquisitive 
eye on the threshold of his dwelling, fluttered out in the wonted 
manner, and perched on the brass knob at the foot of the bedstead. 
Scared thence by the girl’s movements, he flew boldly on to the top 
of the cupboard, and there remained. 

The little house being swept and garnished, Phoebe summoned 
back its occupant. But Chirrup was not disposed to come.’ Foolish 
bird, had he positively gone to sleep up there? To fetch him down, 
Phoebe made a little spring at the top of the cupboard, which was 
much taller than herself. Alas! instead of flying down, Chirrup, 
with unprecedented perversity, actually scufiled back into the recess, 
and was lost to sight. Striking against the wood was of no avail ; 
calling proved equally useless; there was nothing for it but to climb 
on a chair and explore, for the first time, the flat top of the cup- 
board. Phoebe took up her lamp in one hand, and speedily dis- 
covered the fugitive, in the remotest corner, amusing himself appa- 
rently with a game of hide-and-seek. 

“Dirty, dirty Chirrup! Why, you'll be all over black dust! Come 
here, naughty bird. Why, whatever-——” 

Pheebe’s voice failed her. What were those things that glistened 
so in the lamp-light, in spite of the layer of dust upon them ? 

Money! 

Yes, money; not a doubt of it, and laid here in a most extra- 
ordinary way. Half-crowns, shillings, sixpences—nothing less than 
sixpence—arranged in conical heaps, and in such order as to spell out 
a word, and that word no other than “Quy!” What! Poor old 
Mr. Quy after all a miser, hoarding up silver coins like this, here on 
the top of the cupboard? And to think they had lain here ever 
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since his death, and that no one had ever had occasion to look before 
this on the top of the cupboard! How good of Mrs. Dabbs to have 
such an objection to house-cleaning ! 

Phoebe came down from the chair, and stood, the lamp still in her 
hand, looking straight before her, seeing nothing. How long she 
might have stood thus it would be hard to say, had not Master 
Chirrup all at once grown tired of his game—which really was too 
one-sided—and come flying down to the mantelpiece, whence he 
hopped to his cage, and went at once to crack a seed or two out of 
the fresh supply. In an instant Phoebe was up on the chair again, 
and this time she did more than gaze. Partly it was awe of the sum 
of money, but quite as much a very natural feeling that she was 
somehow interfering with the repose of the dead, which prevented her at 
first from rudely disturbing the inscription, and would only allow her 
to remove a sixpence from the top of one of the little heaps. She 
looked at it; she bit it; she then descended and rang it on the 
mantelpiece. A real sixpence, indubitably. Her first thought had 
been to run down at once to Mrs. Dabbs and apprise her of the 
discovery ; the ring of the sixpence dispersed this idea, and awoke 
in her breast the keen sense of possession. Why tell Mrs. Dabbs? 
Mrs. Dabbs was in no way related to the dead old man; nor was any 
one else, so far as was known. In quality of landlady, Mrs. Dabbs 
could certainly support no claim to the treasure-trove ; at least so it 
appeared to Phoebe. In fact, was it not clearly a case for the appli- 
cation of the motto, “ Findin’s is keepin’s”—as poor Phoebe would 
have delivered it ? 

Nay, no longer poor Phoebe. A third mounting of the chair, and, 
behold, the initial letter of Mr. Quy’s name had half disappeared ; in 
a very few moments not a trace of the embossed inscription remained, 
but there on the table lay a crowd of coins, impossible to guess at the 
sum they represented. After gazing at them for an instant, Phebe, 
seized with a sudden fright, ran to the door, opened it, and listened. 
Not a sound in the house. Then she made herself secure with a 
sharp turn of the key and returned to gaze. 

“ Sixpence and sixpence is a shillin’, and ’alf-a-crownd makes three 
an’ six, and a shillin’s four an’ six, and another ’alf-crownd - 

Impossible to reckon like this; she was confused already. 

“‘Chirrup, Chirrup!” she cried, abandoning the task and dancing 
round the table. ‘“ We’re rich, birdie; we’re rich, we're rich!” 

Then, as if with a sudden flash, there came upon her the thought of 
her sister, who lay this New Year’s Eve in the snow-palled cemetery, 
in an unmarked grave, and an anguish of regret put the climax to 
her agitation; she burst into weeping. She was a good-hearted 
girl. Oh, could but the dear dead sister come back to share this 
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fortune; had it but been sent some months ago, when the poor 
dying girl needed comforts,—and had to need them! Good things 
always come too late in this world. 

But really the coins must be counted, and Phoebe at length set 
to work in earnest. She made separate cylinders of sixpences, 
shillings, and half-crowns; that seemed, as Dogberry put it, “the 
eftest way.” There, at last—forty-six half-crowns; fifty-three 
shillings; twenty-seven sixpences. Yes, but what did that come 
to? Here indeed was a mathematical problem which for a long 
time refused to be solved. Never in her life had Phoebe reckoned 
silver up to a single pound; surely there were here many pounds. 
She grew hot with vexed impatience ; she must know how much it 
all made! Arrange them in heaps of ten shillings each; then, would 
not every two such make one pound? With trembling fingers she 
put her calculation into practice. One, two, three,—nine whole 
pounds, and one shilling, and one loose little sixpence. Phoebe 
kissed the sixpence. 

This time she could not dance round the table; impossible even 
to trust Chirrup with such:a secret as this. Why, she had forgotten 
to close Chirrup’s door ; what was she thinking of ? She rose to do 
it, but before she reached the mantelpiece, quite forgot her purpose, 
and stood once more gazing at nothing. 

Slowly, slowly, the fact acquired reality in her mind that she was 
in possession of nine pounds, one shilling and sixpence. Don’t 
think that she speculated as to how Mr. Quy became possessed of 
the sum; Pheebe’s little brain had enough ado to grasp the 
certainty of her having inherited such a fortune. Yes, a fortune; 
who that she ever knew had been able to boast of such wealth as 
this? Her father, she had been told, in the bygone days, before he 
took to drink, earned sometimes two pounds a week; that in itself 
made a man of substance. But nine pounds, and all at once, 
and ready converted into small change! Phcebe’s head smote the 
stars. 

Her brooding recommenced, but this time there were no wrinkles 
on her forehead, no need to hold her hands in her bosom, she was 
as warm as if there had been a big fire in the grate. What should 
she do with it ?—that was the subject of her thoughts. Probably 
there were some weeks yet to be provided for before she would have 
work again ; but what was that out of nine pounds! It left a margin 
of limitless possibilities ; it brought within her grasp the undreamt 
opportunity of forming and gratifying desires. The girls and women 
of Phcebe’s class know nothing of social discontent; starve them, 
and they scarcely think it hard, so much is it in the order of events; 
give them just enough to keep together body and soul, and it will 
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not occur to them to be other than quite satisfied. Doubtless they 
peer at times into that far stretch of golden haze which shrouds the 
Elysium of the wealthy ; they like to read of that country, and dimly 
to conceive its glories by much toil of the imagination. But they 
know too well that for them there is no road thither to ever be 
unsettled by the contrast between such dreams and the reality of 
their own waking life. And Phoebe imagined even less of luxuries 
than other girls of her kind. Very seldom had she been out of 
Hoxton ; even the streets of the West End were strange to her. Her 
daily work had kept her in dingy little rooms up out-of-the-way 
streets; the flowers she helped to make she had scarcely seen in 
their “ mounted” condition ; far less did she know their appearance 
on the heads and dresses of those who had money to purchase such 
adornments, You cannot conceive how hard it was for her to even 
form precise ideas of what she would like. Tv her excited fancy 
the whole world lay at her feet; and the coolest of us would 
find if embarrassing to have to pick and choose under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Clothing, of course ; warm winter clothing. Not of bright colours ; 
no, for she had never been able even to put on the semblance of 
mourning for her sister, and that duty should regulate her choice of 
hues. She would be newly attired from head to foot; that at last 
was clear to her. Little by little she recalled a certain shape of hat 
she had observed in certain windows; a particular jacket, also, had 
unawares stuck in her memory. Then,—a dinner, oh, a really good 
dinner, something vaguely savoury to begin with, and something 
rather more definitely sweet afterwards. A day of shopping and of 
gazing at shops; a day of feasting! What a pity that poor Chirrup’s 
appreciation in the matter of food was so limited; it was hard that 
he couldn’t eat even a mince-pie. Was there no one for whom she 
could buy a New Year's present? Yes, there was Lotty Simpson, 
whose cough was always so bad; the only girl with whom she had 
had anything like a friendship, and who, unfortunately, had gone 
into service when the bad times began, so that their intercourse had 
come to an end. She would buy something, and take it to Lotty’s 
mother, who would send it on. Surely here was employment for a 
day? One other thought, however, shaped itself slowly and timo- 
rously: the theatre. At the “ Britannia,” hard by, there was a pan- 
tomime; the walls around were glorious with advertisements of its 
unimaginable magnificence. Dare she go to the theatre ?—would her 
sister have liked it? Impossible to decide; she must wait and see 
when the next night came. 

Whatever could the time be? ‘The streets were so still. There 
the church-clock was chiming; now it would strike, One! 
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Frightened at the lateness of the hour, Phoebe undressed herself in a 
few seconds, and sprang into bed. 

The surging sheen of dream-waves subsided in the moments of 
waking, but, unlike the manner of dreams, left behind a real, bright 
windrow. On starting to consciousness, Phobe’s eyes sought the 
silver heap on the table, and she bathed her hands in the coins before 
putting them into the icy water. Only the fear of being heard 
prevented her from making the money ring a peal to the new year. 
Whilst dressing, she was glad to see that it promised to be a clear 
frosty morning; rain or snow would have been vexatious when 
one wanted to walk about so much. She must have slept long: the 
world was alive, and seemed to call to her to come and enjoy herself. 
She was too excited to have any great appetite for breakfast; the 
bit of bread in the cupboard would do well enough for the present, 
and she ate it as she did up her hair, drinking with it a little water 
out of a tea-cup. It would be good to be hungry at dinner-time. 
In a very few minutes she was ready to go out, but then came the 
question of where she should leave the money. She would have 
liked to carry it all with her, but that was impossible. For a 
moment she thought of replacing it on the top of the cupboard ; it 
had lain safe there so long. But she could not venture it. There 
was only one place; her box, on which was placed the wash-hand 
basin, had a lock, and contained all the things she valued, chiefly 
poor memorials of her sister ;' she might safely leave the money 
there. How much should she take with her? This point was 
ultimately decided by the capacity of her shabby little purse; it 
admitted rather more than a pound, in large and small coins, and 
truly had never looked so plethoric. This was enough to begin 
with; if she succeeded in laying out such a sum by dinner-time, sho 
could return in the afternoon for more. In the afternoon, too, she 
might pay her rent; Mrs. Dabbs would doubtless wonder at that, 
and still more at the glorious appearance which Phoebe promised 
herself she would shortly present; but she might wonder on 
Perhaps, on the whole, it might be prudent to move to another 
lodging ; she would think about it. 

So she carefully locked her box, and walked out of the court, and 
away into the high-street of Hoxton. Then she}began to look into 
shop-windows. But growing familiarity with her wealthy estate was 
making her bold. Within walking distance was the City, whither all 
the flowers went from the work-room,—that crowded, roaring place, 
where the shops were far grander than here in§Hoxton, and whither 
no doubt everybody repaired who had money to spend, and wanted the 
best. To this privileged class she now belonged. Phcebe forgot for 
the time her poor appearance; she could only think of the fat purse 
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which, for safety, she held tightly in her hand, and the feel of which 
made her warm through and through. So with many delays, she 
got into Shorediich, and thence, by haphazard, as far as Cheapside. 
Here she found so much to look at that there was no getting on at 
all. A jeweller’s shop held her as by a charm. If she only knew the 
price of this and that! There was a locket she would dearly like to 
have; she would put in it some of her sister’s hair, of which she had 
a tress in the box at home. How much, she wondered, did those 
ladies’ watches cost ? They were so very tiny, the price could not be 
much. Ha, there was the price written above one of them ; and it 
took away her breath. But this was gold; there were silver things. 
Now one of those bracelets; how would Lotty Simpson like one of 
those for her present ? 

But this would never do. It was half-past eleven, and, besides, 
she was positively getting hungry. Then, after all, jewellery was 
not what she wanted. Over the way she caught sight of a window 
full of gloves and shining, many-coloured silk things ; that was more 
to her purpose. Those gloves were beautiful, the lined ones, and 
only three and sixpence a pair. This was well within her means, but 
when it came to entering the shop, then the sense of her shabbiness 
possessed her. She peeped at the door, but just then a lady came 
out, and Phoebe walked quickly on, abashed. And so it was every- 
where. A large confectioner’s reminded her once more of her appetite. 
Heavens, what an array of delicious things! She was hungry, keenly 
hungry, but it was beyond all possibility to think of walking up to 
such a counter as that, and addressing that superb young lady who 
stood behind it. Passing on, she was sorely tempted to buy of a man 
who was selling buns and tarts in a basket; but she felt that it 
would be a degradation. Presently she was in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and the sight of mantles and furs, and bonnets and ribbons, once 
more absorbed her attention. But again the prices marked here and 
there frightened her, and she knew she would not have dared to 
enter, in any case. Phoebe began to feel that she had made a 
mistake; her mind recurred to those humbler shops in Hoxton, 
where she would feel much less timid. The hat and the jacket which 
she had thought of on the previous night came back t> her. Had 
she not better make her way to the streets which were familiar ? 

So long had she gazed and wondered and wished, that the morning 
was all but spent. At length she tore herself away, and began to 
retrace her steps. But she was tired, and so terribly hungry. Ina 
little she again passed the man with the basket, and this time she 
bought a bun of him, and ate it as she walked quickly along. It 
only made her hungrier. A certain vision had been gathering 
intensity before her mind’s eye, a vision of that little shop in the 
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street “at home,” where the big cold plum-pudding stood in the 
window, or had done so yesterday, and where you could get meat 
and vegetables for sevenpence. She fancied she could smell the very 
steam that at this hour made the windows dim and curled out of the 
doorway. Back, back to’Hoxton! And why should she walk all 
the way, as if she were poor? Here by the Bank was a ’bus which 
would take her almost home. She entered it, and was very glad to 
rest her weary limbs. 

So Phoebe went and had her dinner at the dirty little eating- 
house ; a very thin red slice of roast beef, swimming in reddish water, 
two frost-bitten potatoes, a patch of stringy turnip-tops, and, to 
finish, a suety cut of cold plum-pudding. It did not satisfy her, and, 
comparing it with the feast she had anticipated, she felt humiliated, 
half angry with herself. Never mind, she would have a good tea; 
some mince-pies and currant-cake, she knew where. But all at once 
she had become anxious on the score of her money at home; she 
must run and see if it was safe in the box. Reaching her room, she 
was glad to find everything as she had left it, and being still very 
tired, she sat down on her bed, to rest and think. 

What a pity that Lotty Simpson was not at home still; Phabe 
could have trusted Lotty with the great secret, and her friend’s 
advice would have been so valuable. What should she buy Lotty ? 
Suppose she went and asked Mrs. Simpson’s advice as to that? It 
would not be necessary to explain anything; indeed Phoebe did not 
feel that Mrs. Simpson was exactly the person to confide in; but at 
all events the latter could suggest what her daughter was in need of. 
Phoebe decided to do this, and, this time {keeping her purse in her 
pocket, she started for Mrs. Simpson’s abode. It was in a court very 
much like her own, but, instead of a garret, Mrs. Simpson occupied a 
cellar-kitchen ; a card in her window told you that washing and 
mangling were done there. The front door stood open, as usual in 
these parts, and Phoebe went straight down the cellar steps. Standing 
in the dark at the bottom, she knocked, and was summoned to enter. 
At first it was impossible to see anything except a large fire in the 
grate; the cellar was full of steam. This came from a quantity of 
freshly-washed clothes, which hung on lines from wall to wall, 


But Phoebe knew the room. There was a bed at one side, and a 
few other articles of furniture necessary for use in the day-time ; also 
amangle. Here lived Mrs. Simpson and her youngest girl; Lotty 
had shared their accommodation before she went into service. 

“Who's that ?” cried the woman’s shrill voice. “Oh, it’s you, is 
it, Phoebe? Shut the door quick; the other lodgers doesn’t like tie 
steam to get upstairs.” 
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“ How's Lotty, Mrs. Simpson?” Phoebe asked, as she bobbed 
under the wet clothes. 

“She'll never have no more the matter with her, my child,” was 
the reply, in a voive which was sad, but yet confirmed in resignation. 

Phoebe stood looking at her as if she did not understand. 

“She come ’ome on Tuesday, right down bad; the missis said it 
was no use keepin’ of her, as she couldn’t do her work. I got her 
some stuff from the dispensary, but it didn’t do her no good. Night 
before last she all at wunst begun coughin’, and before I could even 
get to her, she was gone. An’ it’s best it should be so. She said 
she’d like to see you, Phoebe, and I was a-goin’ to send for you, as it 
was yesterday ; but it was too late, yousee. There she lies,” said 
the woman, pointing to the bed. “ Will you look at her?” 

“No, ohno! I can’t, Mrs. Simpson!” Phoebe exclaimed, shrinking 
back in dread. Then she began to cry, and sobbed out her sorrow. 
Mrs. Simpson had not much to say; who shall blame her if she 
regarded Death rather as the deliverer than the destroyer? In any 
case, she had her day’s work to attend too, and no time could be lost 
in vain mourning. Phcebe only stayed a few minutes. The presence 
of a dead body awed her, and, when she left the cellar, it was with 
eyes nervously averted from the direction of the bed. 

She sadly took her way home again. The shock had impressed 
her gravely, and she had not the heart to go at once on her shopping ; 
that could wait till after tea. Phoebe felt, too, that she could no 
longer enjoy the feast of sweet things which she had promised her- 
self; it seemed improper to make merry just after coming away from 
the room where her friend lay dead. So she bought a few simple 
things—some bread, and butter, and tea—and took them up to her 
garret. Then she visited Mrs. Dabbs in the lower part of the house, 
for the double purpose of paying her rent and borrowing some fuel 
till she could supply herself. Phoebe experienced not a little nervous- 
ness beneath the landlady’s look of surprise and curiosity; she ex- 
plained that she had managed to get a little money to go on with, 
and then she was glad to escape with a bucket containing Mrs. 
Dabbs’s loan of wood and coals. She made a fire, and, as soon as 
possible, some tea. By that time she was almost herself again, and, 
as she grew comfortable, with a cup of warm, sweet tea on her lap, 
her feet supported by the fender, she reflected how nice it would be 
to have just one or two mince-pies. And she could get them in a 
minute. But Phcebe resisted the temptation, and conscientiously went 
on with her bread and butter, thus paying her tribute to poor Lotty’s 
memory. It is true the butter was spread just a little more thickly 
than under ordinary circumstances, but we must not demand too 
much of human nature, 
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Tea over, she carefully locked her door, and brought out the money 
from the box. She spread it on the table, and played with it much 
as a child plays with its “bricks,” making heaps and squares and 
circles ; moreover, she counted it again, to make sure that no one had 
interfered with it in her absence. Cheerfulness was returning, and 
thoughts of the things she would buy. As if to help her in regaining 
her equanimity, a lively street-organ all at once struck up somewhere 
close by, and she heard the scamper of children out of the court to 
have a dance on the pavement. It was already past nightfall, and 
the thought of the gleaming shops became irresistible. Again she 
went forth, and this time strayed no farther than Hoxton Street. 
There was plenty of choice, so many delightful shops, and such a 
variety of goods and prices, that she wandered from window to window 
and seemed as far from decision as ever. Now she would all but 
determine upon this or that article, but, when on the point of entering 
the shop, it seemed better to have just one more look at just one 
other window, and make sure that she would not have to repent her 
choice. 

She came to the doors of the Britannia Theatre. They had that 
moment opened, and a great crowd of people was swaying, crushing, 
struggling in the excitement of entering. Phoebe had never in her 
life seen a pantomime; she was carried away by the spectacle of the 
crowd, and made up her mind to go in; but she did not know how 
much she would have to pay. Looking round to find some likely 
person of whom to inquire, she sawa girl of about her own age 
standing on the edge of the pavement, her hands in the pockets of a 
very shabby ulster, her eyes casting envious glances at the crowd. 
Phoebe approached her, and, with some shyness, asked for the 
information she needed. The girl had rather a pretty face, but it 
looked hungry, and she shivered as she replied. Phoebe, who had her 
money in her hand, turned away to take out sixpence for the pit, 
when, just as she was doing so, a couple of rough lads, rushing by to 
get a place, bumped against her, and jerked several coins out of her 
purse. Fortunately it was a well-lighted spot, and the money did 
not roll very far. The girl to whom Phoebe had just spoken was 
quick with her assistance, and nothing was lost. 

“My! I only wish I was as well off as you,” said the stranger, 
looking at Phoebe with a friendly smile, and again shivering as a 
sharp blast of wind swept down the street. 

“Are you going in?” Phoebe asked, the inconsequence of the 
remark being due partly to her unwillingness to speak of her money, 
partly to the alarm from which she was just recovering. 

The other shook her head scornfully. 

“Til pay for you,” said Phoebe, who, to tell the truth, felt 
2d2 
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lonely in her holiday-making, and welcomed the prospect of com- 
panionship. 

“Td rather you give me the money to get somethink to eat,” 
replied the girl, who had kept a very keen eye fixed all the time on 
Pheebe’s face. 

“ Are you hungry?” 

*“ Had nothink since last night.” 

The girl showed her teeth as she laughed; they were faultless 
rows, and just now remarkably suggestive of an appetite. 

“T’d go with you, and then we could come back together,” said 
Pheebe, “only we should be late,” 

“That don’t make no difference!” exclaimed the girl, her eyes 
brightening. “It’s the same all through, an’ it don’t matter where 
you begin.” 

Pheebe allowed herself to be persuaded that this was indeed the 
case, and turned away with her new companion. The latter’s taste 
led her to propose that they should feast on whelks at a street stall 
some little way off. Phcbe assented gladly, without considering 
whether this were precisely the best form of refreshment for a 
person who had fasted four and twenty hours, and they consumed 
the dainties out of oyster-shells, with a sprinkling of vinegar and 
pepper. Intimacy naturally developed under such conditions. The 
girl volunteered the information that her name was Jenny Evans, 
and by a coincidence, she proved to be, like Phoebe, a flower-maker, 
also out of work. She was curious about Phcebe’s wealth, but 
Pheebe avoided being too communicative, and gave the same vague 
explanation which she had invented for Mrs. Dabbs.' 

They went back to the theatre, and Phoebe paid for both, but on 
entering, a cheerless prospect confronted them, or rather no prospect 
at all. The pit was crowded up to the walls; there was just standing 
room left, but as for seeing, that wasanother question. The orchestra 
was playing, and in a few minutes an excited movement among the 
people seemed to announce that the curtain had risen. By dint of 
much pushing and straining, Phebe could just manage to catch 
brief glimpses of magic splendour, which tantalised her so that she 
could have cried with vexation. 

“T told you we should be too late!” she exclaimed reproachfully 
to her companion. 

But Jenny seemed to take the matter very indifferently. 

“What's the odds!” she said. “You can come to-morrow. 
Let’s go out. I feel awful faint.” 

Almost with tears in her eyes, Phoebe followed out of the crush, 
and they walked slowly along the street. Jenny, declaring herself 
revived by the air, chatted familiarly. Phoebe began to feel glad 
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that she had met so pleasant a friend, and in a few minutes found 
herself disposed to talk with less reserve; she began even to hint at 
a certain piece of luck which had befallen her, and to speak of things 
which she wanted, and had the intention of buying. The very first 
shop they came to, she made up her mind to go in and purchase 
a hat which she saw in the window. Jenny dissuaded her, but with 
difficulty. 

“T wish I knew where I was a-goin’ to sleep to-night,” Jenny 
said, all at once. “ My landlady’s turned me out, ’cos I owe three 
weeks.” 

Pheebe forthwith proposed that her friend should come home with 
her, and the offer was cheerfully accepted. Jenny now had the 
direction of affairs practically in her own hands, and her idea was 
that they should go home straightway, taking in something for 
supper with them. Phcebe reluctantly postponed her purchases till 
the morrow ; but, when they came to the pork butcher’s shop at the 
corner of her court, the prospect of the very supper which she 
had so often in vain longed for drove all other thoughts out of her 
mind. A pound of boiled pork, twopennyworth of pease-pudding, 
a pennyworth of smoking carrots, all rolled up together in a piece 
of newspaper; Phoebe felt that at length she was making use of 
her fortune. Phoebe laughed with delight when they were up in 
the garret at last, and she turned the mass of animal and vegetable 
matter out of the paper on a plate. 

A fire was soon crackling up under the kettle, assisting the feeble 
illumination of the candle. 

“T say,” said Jenny, looking round the room, “ what’s all that 
writin’ on the walls? Is it some o’ your larks?” 

Phoebe laughingly explained as they sat down at the table ; over the 
meal she grew more confidential. At last she leaned her face near to 
her friend’s—how pretty she looked, with her extraordinarily bright 
eyes and the gentle flush on her cheeks !—and asked if Jenny could keep 
asecret. Jenny thought she could indeed, and she listened with eyes 
almost as bright as Phoebe’s own whilst the latter told all the story 
of Mr. Quy’s legacy. As a great, great favour Jenny might have 
just one glimpse into the box. They both went down on their knees 
together and peeped underneath the lid, then Phoebe made the box 
fast once more, and put the key back into her pocket. 

Very soon after that things began to grow dim before Phoebe’s eyes, 
and her limbs seemed to ache with weariness. To be sure, she had 
been walking about all day ; it was natural she should be tired. Of 
two things only was she distinctly conscious: one the desire to go to 
bed and sleep, the other to previously impress upon Jenny the tremen- 
dous importance of the secret that had been told her, and to exact 
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promises of fidelity. Jenny was all assurances. She too was of 
opinion that it was bed-time ; she only just wanted to warm her 
feet at the fire a few minutes. And Phoebe watched her doing s0, 
her head sideways on the pillow, till Jenny’s form became a great 
vague, shapeless patch in front of the fire’s glows, and then all was 
darkness, 

When the sense of daylight once more visited Phoebe’s eyes, it 
blended with a dim consciousness of trouble, and a fluttering at the 
heart which grew as she became aware of it. She struggled to 
regain remembrance, and at length raised herself and looked round 
the room. First, at Mr. Quy’s sign-manual on the wall; then she 
thought of all the story that hung thereby. 

“Jenny!” 

She uttered the name with a start, but there was no one to reply 
to it. There was no one else in the room; no sign of Jenny any- 
where. Only the plates and knives on the table to prove that it had 
not all been an unquiet dream. But her box! Why was the wash- 
hand basin put down on the floor, and the lid thrown back? With 
one bound she was on her knees beside it, throwing the poor contents 
frantically about, searching for what she could not find. Where was 
all her money, all the bright silver pieces, the half-crowns, the 
shillings, the sixpences? And where was Jenny? 


It was a dull morning. Thin flakes of snow were falling idly 
down into the narrow court, and it was bitterly cold. Poor Phebe! 


GEORGE GISSING. 











Edouard Pailleron. 


Tue brilliant ceremony at the Palais Mazarin on the 17th of 
January, when the author of ‘Le Monde oi I’on s’ennuie’ was 
publicly admitted by 'M. Camille Rousset to the seat in the 
Academy rendered vacant about a year ago by the death of 
M. Charles Blanc, may well have led any Englishman present to 
seek for some explanation of the very exalted position which the 
successful dramatist, more than any other man of letters, takes 
as a matter of course among our neighbours across the Channel. 
Out of the forty academicians no less than nine are writers for 
the stage, to wit, Victor Hugo, Ernest Legouvé, Alexandre 
Dumas fils, Emile Augier, Octave Feuillet, Camille Doucet, 
Victorien Sardou, Eugéne Labiche, and, lastly, the newly-elected 
member, Edouard Pailleron. The drama, in other words, takes 
nearly a fourth of the honours accorded to the whole literature of 
France. This state of things is in striking contrast with affairs 
at home, where a controversy was started some time ago and is, 
indeed, still raging, as to whether contemporary English plays 
have any claim to be considered as literature at all! However 
that may be, there can be no doubt that a man would be hard 
put to it to name nine play-writers worthy to be numbered in the 
first forty of our own men of letters, or, for that matter, a ninth 
part of nine. 

It may be remarked by the way that while, in the world of 
literature, the French stage has been steadily gaining importance, 
its influence in the sphere of politics, formerly so great, has now 
almost entirely dwindled away. It has been said with, some 
exaggeration, no doubt, but still with more than a grain of truth, 
that the ‘Mariage de Figaro’ was one of the immediate causes of 
the Revolution, that Lemaitre as Robert Macaire helped to over- 
throw Louis Philippe, and ‘ La Grande Duchesse’ to drive Isabella 
from the throne of Spain. Nowadays, since Sardou’s memorable 
attack upon Gambetta in ‘ Rabagas,’ political satire has been almost 
as completely banished from the French stage as it has long been 
from our own. But this divorce from politics by no means 
implies that the stage has lost touch of the actual life of the day. 
On the contrary, the contact of the stage with real life has never 
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been so close as it is now. Realism—not the so-called “ Natural- 
ism” of M. Zola and his school, but an undistorted reflection of 
the world as it really is—has become the distinctive note of the 
contemporary French drama. Just as a generation ago the 
ingenious but conventional combinations of Scribe had to give 
way to the more human but still artificial pictures of illicit 
passion presented by the plays of Dumas jils, Augier and Sardou, 
so now the heavy drame is in its turn being superseded by the 
comedy of pure analysis, the result of the accurate study of social 
life and manners. Of this school of Comedy the archetype is 
undoubtedly the ‘ Monde ow l'on s’ennuie’ of Edouard Pailleron. 

M. Pailleron, to judge from some reminiscences of his early 
life which he has recently made public through his friend 
M. Jules Claretie, began his career, in what used at one time to 
be the orthodox literary way, as a thorough Bohemian. Born in 
Paris in 1834, and educated there, he was called to the Bar, only 
to leave it almost immediately in disgust. His brief legal 
experience would seem to have been identical with that of 
Macaulay, for each of them had but one client, and that client 
lost his cause. Like another dramatist before him, Dicky Steele, 
M. Pailleron then enlisted in a regiment of dragoons; but, soon 
tiring of garrison life, he purchased a substitute and set off with 
an artist comrade for a six months’ journey through Algeria and 
the African desert. After some further wandering on foot 
through Italy and the South of France, he at length returned to 
Paris, where he settled down to the steady “ grind” of a literary 
and journalistic hack. It is said that the funny mock-heroic 
verses from the ‘Art'of Stopping Teeth’ which are recited by 
M. Coquelin in ‘Le Monde oi l’on s’ennuie,’ were actually written 
by M. Pailleron at this hard-up stage of his career, and sold to 
an advertising dentist. 


“ Muse, s'il est un mal parmi les maux divers 
Que le ciel en courroux épand sur l’univers, 
Dont le plus justement le bon goit s’effarouche, 
C’est celui dont le siége est placé dans la bouche! 


Oh! n’arrachez jamais méme une dent qui tombe! 

Qui sait si, quelque jour, "homme adroit qui la plombe 
N’aura pas conservé, soit en haut, soit en bas, 

Cet attrait au sourire et cet aide au repas!” 


But Pailleron soon found better work than turning out 
rhymed advertisements for dentists. While stopping at Cannes 
during his tour through the South, he had amused himself 
by translating Plautus and, under the influence of this author, 
he had written in verse a little one-act comedy on a classical 
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subject which, when completed, he allowed to lie idly by in 
a drawer. Here it was unearthed by a friend, who, struck by 
its grace and freshness, carried it off to the Director of the 
Odéon. It was at once accepted, and, brought out in September 
1860, ‘Le Parasite’ had a run of more than eighty nights. This 
success was followed by a long series of others still more brilliant 
—for though M. Pailleron is said to have so sensitive a dread of 
failure as never to have attended the first performance of any one 
of his pieces, not a single play of his has ever been “ damned ”— 
by the ‘Mur Mitoyen’ and the ‘Second Mouvement’ at the Odéon; by 
the ‘Dernier Quartier’ and the ‘Faux Ménages’ at the Théatre 
Frangais. All these plays were written in verse, and it was not 
until 1868 that M. Pailleron condescended to write in plain prose, 
when his one-act comedy of ‘Le Monde ow l’on s’amuse’ was pro- 
duced at the Gymnase. This little play, which was revived in 
1881, is interesting not merely as being a sort of preliminary 
study for the larger study of ‘Le Monde oi I’on s’ennuie,’ but 
for the lively picture which it gives of the very “mixed” con- 
dition of Parisian society at the end of the Second Empire, as 
typified in the salon where, 


“Under a thin veil of social convention and the ordinary’ proprieties 
people come simply for the purpose of making assignations or of keeping 
them; where an intrigue can be entered on without attracting notice, 
conducted without mystery, and brought to an end without scandal. 
One of those easy-going houses, in short, where a respectable woman, 
though she will not be compromised by coming once, will certainly be 
talked about if she come a second time; a world which is not exactly the 
‘half-world,’ because there are husbands there, nor yet the real world, 
because of their wives . . . something hybrid, a kind of no man’s land, as it 
were, which has not yet been marked out on the map of morality, and which 
can only be described by the significant periphrasis, ‘Le monde ou l’on 
s’amuse.’” 


This play and most of the earlier ones had been written in a 
house in the Rue de Rivoli (No. 33), which was burnt down in 
1871, whereupon the author, who had already realised a handsome 
fortune from his pieces, removed to more luxurious quarters in 
the Rue Barbet-de-Jouy, and thence to a sumptuous suite in the 
old town-house of the Princes de Chimay on the Quai Voltaire. 
Here, however, the constant interruptions of troops of friends 
(one of the most intimate of whom, by the way, was the clever 
novelist and gallant sailor who recently fell in Annam, Henri 
Riviére), and those other social distractions which, as Macaulay 
used to complain so bitterly, are among the penalties of literary 
success, proved a serious hindrance to work, and Pailleron was 
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driven to hire a small attic in the house of the eminent chemist 
J. B. Dumas, in the Rue St. Dominique. At nine o'clock every 
morning he would start off for his attic, with a biscuit in his 
pocket, working steadily till five, and in this way three more 
pieces for the Frangais were written. The first of these was 
‘ Petite Pluie’ (1875), a one-act comedy, the motif of which is 
very like that of a pretty little piece of Mr. Pinero’s, ‘ Daisy’s 
Escape,’ which was brought out at the Lyceum a year or two ago. 
This was followed by another one-act play, ‘ L’Etincelle’ (1879), 
in which the admirable acting of Mdlle. Croizette served to 
entirely revive her then somewhat waning popularity. Two 
years later, in April 1881, the Francais produced Pailleron’s 
masterpiece, ‘ Le Monde ow !’on s’ennuie.’ 

The similarity of title naturally suggests that the author put 
forward this play as a sort of sequel, or companion-picture, to 
‘Le Monde ot lon s’amuse.’ The well-known tradition that 
literary sequels are unlucky is certainly supported by a host of 
instances,—to name a few ‘at random, by the second parts of 
‘Don Quixote,’ of ‘ Gulliver,’ of ‘ Faust,’ and of the ‘Sentimental 
Journey ;’ and it was, it is said, in deference to this tradition that 
Victor Hugo changed the title of one of his dramas, originally in- 
tended to be called‘ La Reine s’amuse,’ to ‘Ruy Blas,’ lest it should 
be taken for a sequel to Le ‘ Roi s’amuse.’ But ‘Le Monde ot l’on 
s’ennuie’ is very much more than a sequel to the older play. They 
are in a sense companion-pictures; but while the one is merely a 
little bit of clever “ genre” painting, the other attains to the ample 
dimensions of a cartoon, and of a cartoon every inch of whose 
canvas is crowded with interesting figures. 

The action of ‘Le Monde 1’ou s’ennuie’ is supposed to take 
place in the present time, and the scene throughout the three 
acts is the country house near Paris of the Countess de Céran, an 
austere widow, who is by no means a warm-hearted supporter of 
the Government. The house is full of guests, of whom the first 
to appear on the scene is M. Paul Raymond (Coquelin), a young 
sub-Prefect of the Republic who might equally well be sub- 
Prefect under any monarchy you please, for he has neither 
political prejudices nor serious convictions of any kind, has 
recently married, and the object of his visit to the Countess is 
to present to her his young wife Jeanne (Mlle. Reichemberg), 
though whose cajoleries he hopes to obtain his nomination to a 
Prefecture. He therefore gives Jeanne a little preliminary 
“coaching” in the behaviour best suited to the set in which she 
will find herself, “for the world always judges the husband by 
the wife, and the world is quite right.” 
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“So be always on your guard. Keep your eyes and ears open, say as 
little as possible, and cultivate a thoughtful smile. Compliment people as 
much as you like, and give them plenty of quotations. But they must be 
short and profound: in philosophy, Hegel; in literature, Jean-Paul; in 
politics .... 

Jeanne.—Oh, I can’t talk politics! 

Paul.—My dear, in this house all the women talk politics. 

Jeanne.—But I don’t understand them a bit! 

Paul.—_No more do they, you goose! but what does that matter? 
Quote Machiavelli and Puffendorf as familiarly as if they were your own first 
-cousins, and the Council of Trent as though you had presided over it. 
For amusement, you will be sternly restricted to an occasional walk round 
the garden, chamber music, and a rubber at whist. Add to this the effect 
of your very plainest dresses, and the word or two of Latin I have taught 
_you, and I’ll be bound that in less than a week every one will be saying 
‘What a capital wife for a Cabinet Minister dear Mme. Raymond would 
make!’ And when a woman is talked of in this house as a fit wife for a 
‘Cabinet Minister, depend upon it her husband is on the high road to 
becoming one. 

Jeanne.—But isn’t Mme. de Céran in the Opposition set ? 

Paul.—Little simpleton! Between one side and the other, in the 
matter of Office, there is only the one distinction : the Government men 
ask outright for a post, and the Opposition get it without asking. No, no. 
This is the house where reputations are lost and won, where elections are 

‘managed,’ and where your wily politician, under cover of literature and 
art, comes to do a little wire-pulling on his own account. It is Back-door 
to the Cabinet, Ante-chamber to the Academy, the Laboratory, in short, 
of success ! 

Jeanne.—Good gracious! What a very odd place! 

Paul.—This place, my dear, is the Hétel de Rambouillet of our own 
day: a world both of prosing and posing, where you get pedantry for 
science, sentimentality for sentiment, affectation for good taste; where no 

-one says what he thinks nor means what he says; where politeness is a 
policy, friendship a calculation, gallantry itself but a means to an end; 
where you swallow your stick in the hall, and your words in the drawing- 
room ; in a word, it is the Serious World. 

Jeanne.—Why it must be a world of bores; and what influence can 
bores have ? 

Paul—What influence, you little ignoramus? Why immense, 
enormous! Don’t you know that the average Frenchman’s horror of 
‘bores is carried to such a pitch that it becomes sheer veneration? He 
looks upon the bore as a sort of terrible deity, whose cult consists in 
slavery to ‘good form.’| You will never induce a Frenchman to take you 
seriously until you have bored him. Yes, gay as we Frenchmen are 
thought to be, we at bottom despise ourselves for being so: by nature 
chatterboxes, we stand in awe of those who are silent as owls; naturally 
‘warm and expansive, we let ourselves be ‘sat upon’ by the high-priests 
of the white tie, with their smug pedantry and pretentious emptiness ; in 
politics, in art, in science, in literature, in everything. Your Frenchman 
laughs at these men, hates them, avoids them as he would the plague, 
but they alone possess his secret admiration and his absolute confidence. 
And you actually ask me what influence is wielded by bores? Ah, my 
love, there are only two classes of people in this world; those who don’t 
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know how to be bored and are dead failures, and those who do and are a 


success—after the cleverest lot of all, the people who know how to bore 
others!” 


Jeanne profits so shrewdly by this lesson that the Countess 
is completely won over by her serious airs, and by the little 
sententious phrases which are really her own invention but which 
she unblushingly attributes to Joubert, St. Evremond and 
Tocqueville. So amusingly did Mlle. Reichemberg bring out 
these sham quotations, that “comme a dit M. de Tocqueville” 
was for many months the pet catchword of the Boulevards. Un- 
luckily, the Countess has assigned to the sub-Prefect and his wife 
separate rooms in different parts of the house, so that they are 
compelled to steal lovers’ meetings on the stairs and in the 
corridors. As a consequence there resounds throughout the 
piece the perpetual smack of mysterious kisses, by which the 
newly-wedded pair unwittingly compromise every couple which 
happens to be near them. 

Among the other inmates of the house is the Duchess de 
Réville (Mme. Brohan), a delightfully worldly old dowager of the 
ancien régime, good-natured, but shrewd, and endowed with a 
caustic wit which she uses unsparingly on the affectation around 
her. She takes a womanly interest in promoting the love affairs 
of young people in general, and in particular those of two other 
ladies of the house, Suzanne de Villiers (Mme. Jeanne Samary), a 
niece of Mme. de Céran, and Miss Lucy Watson, a sentimental but 
learned young Englishwoman, who translates Schopenhauer and 
quotes whole pages of Hegel. Miss Watson is contemptuously 
summed up by the, sharp-tongued old dowager as “the young 
person who wears spectacles, and has no figure to speak of,” but, 
when she subsequently has an opportunity of seeing Lucy in 
evening dress, she admits that “these English girls sometimes 
keep agreeable little surprises in store for us: she is not half so 
thin as I fancied.” To this reversal of judgment, a funny bit of 
secret history is attached. The actress who was allotted the 
part of Lucy, Mlle. Broisat, at first refused altogether to under- 
take so unattractive a part as that of a young girl, “qui a des 
lunettes et qui n’a pas de gorge.” Her colleagues, however, 
brought their entreaties to bear, and after a protracted series of 
negotiations, protocols and “parleys, the fair actress accepted, on 
three stringent conditions. First, that Lucy Watson should be 
twenty-four only and not twenty-five—a year, more or less, it 
would seem, being a matter of great importance; second, that 
the “spectacles” should be a double-eyeglass, and moreover, & 
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double-eyeglass without glasses: third, that she should be allowed 
to have a figure—a fact which the Duchess herself should be 
made to point out to the public. 

It is only with the arrival of the lovers of Lucy and Suzanne 
that the real action of the piece begins. Mme. de Céran’s son 
Roger (Delaunay), a somewhat priggish young savant, who has 
been travelling in the East in search of Cuneiform inscriptions, 
has just returned, little suspecting that his ward Suzanne, whom he 
left a mere child, has grown intoa charming woman. Of course, 
guardian and ward fall in love with each other, and, equally of 
course, it is some time before they recognise the real nature of 
their affection. Now Mme. de Céran, who has other plans in 
regard to her son, destines the hand of Suzanne for her own 
guide, philosopher and friend, M. Bellac (Got), an eminent 
professor of the College de France. As it was said of Socrates 
that he brought philosophy down from heaven to dwell among 
men, 80 it is the special mission of M. Bellac, whom the Duchess 
calls “one of the abbés galants of the Ecole Normale,” to bring 
philosophy out of dreary lecture halls into aristocratic drawing- 
rooms, where he holds quite a little court of fine ladies, by whom 
he is petted and worshipped. ‘To complicate matters, Bellac is 
in love with the sentimental and Hegelian Miss Watson, and a 
note which he has sent her in a feigned hand, asking for a meeting 
in the conservatory, is picked up by Suzanne, and subsequently 
by Roger. Suzanne thinks the note is from Roger to Lucy, 
Roger that it is from Bellac to Suzanne, and thus jealousy sets 
to work to fan the flame of their mutual passion. 

These materials for a plot are stale enough, and even trivial, 
for M. Pailleron’s method shares the distinctive characteristic of 
the new school, a complete disregard of mere stage-mechanism : 
indeed, so little importance does he attach to the old dramatic 
canons, that in the second act of the piece, the action is almost 
entirely suspended. This act strikes the dominant note of the 
play, a note pitched in the key of the ‘ Femmes Savantes’ and the 
* Précieuses Ridicules,’ and the inevitable comparison with Molié:e, 
which is provoked by the close likeness, both in subject and treat- 
ment, of ‘Le Monde ow l’on s’ennuie’ to these two plays—a 
comparison which would be fatal to nine out of ten of modern 
playwrights—is an ordeal out of which M. Pailleron’s brilliant 
wit and satirical verve bear him triumphantly. 

The curtain rises for the second time on Mme. de Céran’s 
drawing-room, turned for the nonce into a sort of lecture hall, 
where the hostess and the bevy of aristocratic blue-stockings who 
surround her are seen ranged in a semicircle, listening atien- 
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tively to a long-winded discourse on the Vedic mythology by the 
Baron de St. Réault, and comprehending about as much of it as 
the British Association ladies did of Professor Cayley’s famous 
address on space of m dimensions. The Baron is a pedantic old 
Orientalist who bores his friends with the Maha-Bharata and the 
Zend-Avesta, and is tersely described by the irreverent sub- 
Prefect as the “philosopher whose father, you know, was so 
clever,” for it is on the strength of his illustrious paternity that 
the Baron has obtained a number of snug appointments and is 
now posing as a candidate for the Academy. But in this enter- 
prise he has a formidable rival in the person of Bellac. The 
latter, who is still tolerably young and good-looking, practises 
seductive airs and graces, while with each pseudo-philosophical 
phrase he distributes among his fair devotees glances fraught 
with sentiment. The utter nonsense the author puts into his 
mouth is greeted by the ladies with a chorus of unmeasured 
praise, which is a modern version of the rapture of Philaminte 
and Armande over the sonnets of Trissotrin in the ‘ Précieuses 
Ridicules.’ Bellac yields to the entreaties of the ladies to give 
them a little discourse on their favorite topic. 


““* Love, that feebleness which is a force ! that sentiment which is a faith, 
the only faith may-be, which can boast of having no atheist!’ 

The Ladies.—Oh, too too utter ! 

Bellac.—I was prompted this morning—it was at the dear Princess’s, 
& propos of German literature—to say a word about a certain philosophy, 
which bases all our thoughts and actions upon instinct. 

The Ladies (protesting).—Oh, oh! 

Bellac._—Well, I took the opportunity to declare emphatically that 
the opinion in question is very far from being my own, and that I reject 
it with all the energy of a soul not ashamed to recognise its own 
existence. 

The Ladies.—Hear, hear ! 

The Countess (aside)—What a beautiful hand he has! 

Bellac.—No, ladies, no! Love is not, as the German philosopher 
would have us believe, a mere specific passion, an illusion with which 
Nature fools mankind in order to arrive at her own ends; no, a thousand 
times no! if, that is, we haveasoul! Let us then leave these degrading 
theories to sophists and vulgar minds; let us altogether refuse to 
discuss them, answering them only by silence, the speech of oblivion. 

The Ladies.—What profundity ! 

Bellac.—Heaven forbid that I should go so far as to deny the sovereign 
power of beauty over the faltering purpose of man. I see before me 
(glancing round him) more than enough of that to triumphantly confute 
such a proposition. 

The Ladies.—Dear fellow 

Bellac.—But above this perceptible and perishable beauty there is 
another, unlimited by time, invisible to the eye, which is only known 
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to the purified spirit; I speak, dear ladies, of the essence of love itself, 
the union of two souls which wing their flight far from our sordid earth 
into the azure infinities of the ideal! 

The Ladies.—Bravo, bravo! 

The Duchess.—W hat bosh ! , 

Bellac (looking at her).—This love, laughed at by some, by others 
denied, to most of us utterly unknown, exists all the same. With a few 
chosen spirits, as Proudhon says, l'amour n’a pas d’organes. 

The Ladies—Consummate ! 

The Duchess (breaking out)—Oh! This is outrageous nonsense! 

The Ladies.—Duchess ! 

Bellac (bowing to the Duchess).—I repeat, this love exists. Noble 
hearts have felt it, great poets have sung its praises, and in the paradise 
of our dreams we behold seated those radiant figures, who are the im- 
maculate witnesses to an immortal and purely psychical love; Beatrice, 
Laura.... 

The Duchess.—Laura! Why, my good sir, she had a family of eleven 
children ! 

The Ladies.—Duchess ! 

The Duchess.—Yes, eleven! Is that what you call psychical ? 

The Countess.—But they weren’t Petrarch’s, you know, Duchess: let 
us be just. 

Bellac—Heloisa.... 

The Duchess.—There’s another baggage for you! 

Bellac.—And their sisters of yesterday, Elvira, Eloa, and many more 
unknown to fame! For it is more numerous than you think, this company 
of chaste and sweet loves. I appeal to any one of these ladies! 

The Ladies.—Too, too true! 

Bellac.—The soul has a language of its own, aspirations of its own, 
ecstasies and tortures of its own; and though it is yoked to the body, ’tis 
but as the wing of the bird—to lift it to the skies! 

All—Bravo! Charming! Delicious! Exquisite! 

Bellac.—Dear ladies, the praise is yours. I have only been giving 
expression to ideas which are, after all, your own.” 


Hardly has this discourse on “ psychical love ” come to an end, 
when a third personage appears upon this scene. This is the 
tragic poet, Des Millets, long, lean and hollow-eyed, who comes in 
carrying under his arm an enormous roll of manuscript. It is 
his tragedy ‘Philippe Auguste,’ which has been rejected by the 
Frangais and the Odéon for the last fifteen years, but the mere 
sight of which thrills all the ladies with respectful emotion. 
M. Pailleron takes care, however, not to weary his audience by 
introducing three lectures on the stage in the same scene, and 
accordingly transfers the poet and his admirers to the adjoining 
drawing-room, leaving the stage clear of all but Mme. De Céran 
and the Duchess. By-and-by the door of communication is opened 
and shut three times in succession, to allow of the escape of, first, 
Jeanne Raymond, then of Lucy Watson, and lastly of Suzanne, all 
three complaining of a headache. And as each comes out, the: 
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loud voice of the poet is heard bellowing out his ponderous Alex- 
andrines, the sound rising and falling with the gradual opening 
and closing of the door. In this trick of the door and the three 
successive whiffs of Tragedy, M. Pailleron has had the luck to 
hit upon a dramatic effect which is not only irresistibly comic, 
but, we believe, absolutely new to the stage. The reading over, 
the poet and his auditory return to the scene, and the usual com- 
pliments are showered on him. But they are somewhat double- 
edged. An old general, who has consented to listen to the poem 
because “its hero was a military man,” announces that “after all 
there’s nothing like Tragedy. .... for the masses!” Another 
listener, after deep reflection, hazards the judgment, “ Yes, there is 
certainly one charming verse,” and every one chimes in, ‘‘ Oh yes! 
one very charming verse.” But, unfortunately, of this charming 
verse nobody, when put to it, can recollect one word. 

As in the second act M. Pailleron has drawn his inspiration 
from Moliére, so in the third he has borrowed both action and 
mise en scene from Beaumarchais. The scene is now shifted to 
the conservatory, which, it will be remembered, is the spot which 
Bellac’s note had appointed as a rendezvous for Lucy. As it 
happens, the sub-Prefect has also selected the conservatory as a 
convenient place for a little quiet billing and cooing with his 
wife, an indulgence which the arrangements of the Countess’s 
house have hitherto rendered somewhat difficult. Here, too, come 
Roger and Suzanne, closely followed by the Duchess and Mme. de 
Céran, who conceal themselves behind the orange-trees. All this 
is, of course, a reproduction of the famous scene of the chestnut- 
trees in the fifth act of the‘ Mariage de Figaro,’ and the author 
has had the wit to anticipate the charge of plagiarism by making 
the Duchess herself remark the resemblance. This artful mode 
of disarming criticism is, by the way, a favourite device of M. 
Pailleron’s. In the ‘Monde oi !'on s’amuse,’ for instance, where he 
avails himself of the well-known incident of the broken sequin in 
‘Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle,’ he takes care to furnish one of the 
characters with an allusion to Dumas’ play. Lucy Watson and 
Bellac, who are the last to enter the conservatory, in the semi- 
darkness think themselves alone, and Bellac hastens to declare a 
passion which, though wrapped in a cloud of mystical phrases, 
proves to be the very reverse of “psychical.” It is Tartuffe and 
Mme. Orgon over again. The manner in which these two pedants 
of opposite sex dispute over a definition of love in terms of high 
philosophy, discussing “summum” and “terminus,” object and 
subject, the ego and the non-ego, is very diverting to the listeners 
behind the orange-trees, but the interview is abruptly brought to 
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an end by the resounding smack of a kiss—one of the intermin- 
able series which are exchanged between M. and Mme. Paul 
Raymond. One pair of lovers thus put to flight, Suzanne and 
Roger meet, and then follows a delicious bit of dialogue, in which 
the author seems to have caught something of the delicacy and 
the peculiar charm of a proverbe of Musset. The contrast with 
the wooing of Bellac and Lucy is very marked. Roger, under the 
magic touch of that passion to the existence of which his eyes are 
at length opened, forgets all about his Cuneiform inscriptions and 
his report on the ¢wmuli of Asia Minor, and pleads his love with 
simple manly eloquence. Suzanne, who has hitherto been merely 
a pert and vivacious child, a kind of Cherubino in petticoats—a type 
of which M. Pailleron had previously given a sketch in the part 
so charmingly played by Mme. Samary in ‘ L’Etincelle,’ is calmed 
and rendered serious by her lover’s depths of feeling. The woman 
in her is awakened: she suddenly sees clear into her own heart, 
and the passion she discovers there steadies and awes her. After 
along pause, she rises blushing, and in a very low, very sweet 
voice, whispers, “Let us go.” These three little words which 
escape from her half-closed lips are a graceful ending to a scene 
which, exquisitely played as it could not fail to be by two such 
artists as Jeanne Samary and Delaunay, is almost as sweet and 
fresh as a love passage of Shakespeare. 

The conclusion has, of course, been long ago foreseen. The 
Duchess, who has overheard everything, insists upon the marriage 
of Bellac with Lucy, and, despite the objections of Mme. de 
Céran, Roger is made happy with the hand of Suzanne. The 
sub-Prefect gets his promise of a Prefecture, and the curtain 
descends as Jeanne, about to express her gratitude in another 
impromptu fathered on St. Evremond, is interrupted by a 
reminder from her husband that there is now no need for her to 
invent any more quotations. 

Plot, once more, is not M. Pailleron’s strong point. The intrigue 
of ‘Le Monde oa I’on s’ennuie’ not only reproduces, as we have 
already pointed out, some of the most familiar effects of Moliére 
and Beaumarchais, but has, we may add, a strong family likeness 
to the Camaraderie of Scribe. M. Pailleron, in fact, is not a 
creator at all: he is only a clever arranger of other men’s 
materials ; but what he steals he arranges so well, that we are 
only too ready to compound the theft. And for the vigour of its 
satire—satire classical in its breadth and yet brought down to date, 
“ Moliére revu par Grévin,” as a critic has happily said—nothing 
like ‘Le Monde ot J’on s’ennuie’ has been seen on the stage 


in the present generation, while its dialogue positively sparkles 
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with mots. Many of the latter, it is whispered, were picked up 
at certain dinners at which Pailleron and a few literary friends, 
Augier, Dumas, and some others, were in the habit of meeting 
once a month, and if this be true, the brilliancy of the dialogue 
is easily accounted for. 

But it was not, after all, to his literary excellence that this 
comedy owed its tremendous success, so much as to a conviction 
on the part of a scandal-loving public that the principal 
characters were intended for caricatures of several well-known 
members of Parisian society. It is a question whether a flavour 
of personality does not run the risk of spoiling a play so good on 
its own merits as this is, the spicy seasoning which will improve 
an insipid dish only ruining one of delicate flavour. Of this no one 
of course is better aware than M. Pailleron himself, and the preface 
to the book of the play accordingly contains a repudiation of the 
charge of personality, “which the public will always insist of 
discovering for itself in a Comedy of Manners, just as a man who 
reads the description of some disease in a medical book straight- 
way fancies he has got it.” But, this preface notwithstanding, 
the resemblance of the principal character in the play to a certain 
well-known professor is too close to be denied; in fact the author, 
far from disguising, has done his best to emphasise the likeness 
of Bellac to M. Edme Caro, member of the Academy, and Professor 
in the Paris Faculty of Letters. Like the copy in both respects, 
the model was lecturer on philosophy, and the ladies’ professor 
par excellence. It is said that between two and three hundred 
ladies were in the habit of crowding to hear his Wednesday 
lectures at the Sorbonne. Moreover, the very expressions of 
Bellac in the discourse of the second act are in many instances 
taken bodily from two of M. Caro’s books, ‘ L’idée de Dieu,’ and 
‘La philosophie de Goethe,’ and the name, Bellac, was, it is said, 
in the first draft of the play Orac, i.e. “Caro” reversed. As if 
this was not enough, the actor (Prudhon) who on the tenth night 
of the piece replaced Got, to whom the part had proved unsuit- 
able, was made up in exact imitation of M. Caro. The same 
face, the same portliness of mien, the same figure, the same 
greyish whiskers, even the same habit of pensively stroking them. 
To find another caricature so frank as this we must go back to 
Aristophanes. Moliére, it is a matter of common knowledge, at 
first intended to call Tri-cotin the character which he ultimately 
called Trissotin, and in whom the public easily recognised the 
Abbé Cotin, but he never went so far as to mimic the Abbé’s 
personal appearance on the stage. 

The attack was direct: the effect prodigious. In less than a fort- 
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night after the production of Pailleron’s piece, M. Caro’s audience 
at the Sorbonne diminished by half, or rather underwent a complete 
transformation. Whilst his old flock dispersed, the Lecture Hall 
was filled each week by a new public, a public attracted by 
curiosity to see the model after having laughed at the copy. 
Happily the end of the Academic year was at hand. M. Caro 
applied for a substitute, and next session his course of philosophy 
was not recommenced. 

From the moment of the production of this play, M. Pailleron’s 
succession to a seat in the Academy was never doubtful, though 
there are not wanting malicious wits who hint that his speedy 
election to what has been satirically dubbed a “ Branch Office of 
the Revue des deux Mondes” was not unconnected with the fact of 
his being the son-in-law of the late editor of that very respectable 
publication. One can certainly hardly avoid wishing that it 
should have fallen to the turn of M. Caro to reply to the speech 
of the new member on the 17th of January. The public would 
then in all probability have enjoyed one of those oratorical duels 
for which Academy Receptions are famous, for M. Caro has bec et 
ongles, as the French say, and—as his speech welcoming M. 
Maxime du Camp showed—a caustic and unsparing wit. But it 
is to be feared that poor M. Caro has not yet recovered from the 
blow so rudely dealt him in ‘ Le Monde ot I’on s’ennuie.’ 
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Bits: A Story of Monte Carlo. 


CHAPTER X. 
TRANSITION. 


“Tf thy heart, waking in the depths of night, 
Quivers and sinks 
As on thy lips thou feel’st a breath, 
A breath of flame, 
Know that unseen beside thee 
"Tis I that breathe.” 


Tus conversation on the beach at Cap Martin seemed to create 
a crisis in the relations of Warrender and Madame Fano. The 
slight mutual embarrassment, impulsive appeal on her part and 
earnestness of response on his, marking their first approaches to 
intimacy, were merged now in an unconstrained intercourse, that 
allowed much to be taken for granted, and in which it was 
difficult to draw the line between what was actually said and 
what was tacitly understood. 

Both were deeply conscious of the influence each exercised over 
the other, yet neither quite ventured to analyse it. That dreamy 
sense of diffusiveness and mental communion; the vague longings 
and unrest half sweet, half-sad ; the involuntary turning of mind 
to mind, and the constant desire to impart certain poetic fancies 
haunting the imagination of each—all these indications of dawning 
regard were recognised by Varuna and, if framed in thought, were 
attributed to the newly-forged chain of sympathy that connected 
herself, Helena and the new-comer. It is sometimes hard to 
separate cause and effect; and in this case Varuna was at a loss 
to discover whether her increased interest in Helena had been 
inspired by the meeting with Warrender, or whether the latter 
had gained importance in her eyes through his relations with her 
half-sister. 

She found herself frequently marvelling at Helena’s rejection 
of this man, who seemed to her, of all she had ever met, the one 
to whom a woman might in greatest security confide herself. An 
almost fierce desire seized her to plead his cause, to tear away the 
spider-webs of religious prejudice, which she felt convinced 
fettered Helena’s will. She longed that he should be happy. 
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Life was so tronbled, the desires of men so low, their fancies so 
brief, it seemed cruel that the fervour of this heart should spend 
itself and be wasted. Her own heart throbbed in pity. Poor 
Varuna! Love had hitherto only exhibited himself to her in 
shapes which had provoked her scorn, and had almost made her 
exult in the suffering she inflicted. She had fancied that this 
insensibility arose from her own shallowness and falsity ; now it 
came upon her like a revelation that she had always been true 
to an unconsciously cherished ideal, and that it was the truth 
in Warrender’s soul, meeting hers, which forced her into such 
passionate sympathy with his deeper feelings. She had never 
been brought into connection with this large-souled, simple, 
straightly-looking outward type. Here was no posing for effect, 
no encouragement of morbid sentiment, no paltry vanity lowering 
god-like love to its own earthly level. Warrender’s mien ex- 
pressed a quiet sadness which touched Varuna more deeply 
' than the most despairing exhibition of melancholy. 

“Why should I be sorry?” she asked herself in her more 
cynical moods. “If he were my lover, I should be as impatient of 
his love as I am of their sighs and reproaches.” 

But he was not her lover, nor ever could be, seeing that he 
loved her half-sister. This fact she impressed upon her mind 
with unnecessary force, possibly from the secret conviction that 
in it lay her sense of safety, and the justification of her impulsive 
reliance upon him. , 

It may have been as Varuna asserted, that she possessed an 
instinct transcending the limitations of ordinary human intelli- 
gence, and enabling her to catch dim glimpes of shadows thrown 
by the future. Certain it was that Warrender’s appearance upon 
the eve of that year which had been foretold to her as fateful, the 
link between him and Helena, and the strange coincidence of 
the latter’s expected arrival at Monte Carlo, stirred her imagina- 
tion, chimed with her superstitious ‘fancies, and predisposed her 
to connect him with the threads of her destiny. Her mental atti- 
tude towards him was of a kind which she could not have conceived 
it possible that she should assume towards any man. She, in 
whom a wretched marriage seemed to have dried up every fount 
of feeling, who had scoffed at herself as hard and mercenary, and 
to whom coldness had been as a shield, alike against insult and 
honestly proffered love, now resembled a half-awakened girl, in her 
moods of wistful tenderness, her strange fits of dreaminess, and 
the fearlessness with which she accepted this new element in her 
life, wondering only why, since friendship was so sweet, so much 
eloquence should be expended upon the intoxicating delightsof love. 
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Another welcome change in her temperament she attributed to 
his influence. She had hinted to him of morbid terrors, mental 
horrors, a sense of isolation, which made her at times fancy herself 
an automaton, wound up to smile and act, while the real disem- 
bodied spirit looked on as it were in loathing of this travesty of 
life. These feelings, which frequently overpowered her in such a 
manner as almost to justify her dread of losing self-control, and 
to which the only alterative seemed to lie in the excitement of 
play, had, since the new year began, almost entirely left her. The 
sense of a burden raised was inexpressibly sweet: it was a fore- 
taste of what existence might be to the pure, untroubled, loved— 
tosuch a woman as Helena. At night, when she awoke, dreading 
the cold perspiration and ghastly shrinking from unseen presences, 
which had made the darkness a torment, she was surprised to find 
herself composed and trustful, as though a mother’s hand clasped 
hers. She would turn upon her pillow to meet in fancy the gaze 
of Warrender’s eyes, and then close her own again, her whole 
being pervaded by a conviction of safety and peace. 

Warrender was undergoing a somewhat similar phase of expe- 
rience. From his soul also a trouble had been lifted; for him, 
too, life now held a new and absorbing interest. He would have 
been shocked and revolted by the suggestion that his love for 
Helena was in process of transference to her sister: yet certain it 
was, that the largest share of his thoughts was given to Varuna. 
What man could withstand the fascination of her variable manner, 
the homage conveyed by her reliance upon his opinions, the frank 
submission of one so beautiful, so complex, and to others so un- 
approachable? There was a grand simplicity in Varuna’s sub- 
servience, an unconsciousness and innocence at total variance with 
the character she had acquired. No coquette could have played 
the part without loss of dignity ; but her frankness compelled the 
most absolute respect ; and even Mrs. Featherstone’s banter was 
silenced by the grave directness of Madame Fano’s reply, when 
challenged as the heroine of that Monte Carlo drama upon which 
the pretty Australian still laughingly insisted. 

“TJ see no indications of drama at present, Mrs. Featherstone. 
Your imagination must supply the harrowing complications and 
violent emotions which one connects with the idea of tragedy. Cast 
your play without me. I am too indifferent to act the heroine.” 

“Then,” observed Mrs. Featherstone, “I shall certainly practise 
indifference, since it succeeds so well. There is nothing I adore 
more than being talked about! But for that, several things are 
necessary. One must be tall, and one must have a manner which 
piques curiosity.” 
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Colonel Cazalette turned to Madame Fano. They were 
loitering in the vestibule of the Casino, waiting for the rest of 
the party. 

“Do you observe,” he asked in a low tone, “that I make an 
effort to cultivate indifference ?” 

“You succeed very well,” she replied. 

“T am a good actor. But you know me well enough not to 
need assuring that I neither change nor forget. For me, a passion 
once felt is the passion of a lifetime.” 

“T can hardly imagine that you are sincere,” she answered 
pointedly, “after what I saw yesterday.” 

As she spoke, her eyes turned significantly towards a dark-eyed, 
slightly-rouged, and extremely well-dressed woman—evidently 
one of the fallen angels to whom Monte Carlo is a pleasant abode ; 
and who, with her unfurled crimson fan coquettishly shielding the 
lower part of her face, was leaning against a pillar, her audacious 
gaze fixed upon Cazalette. 

He flushed slightly and drew Madame Fano aside, to a settee 
placed under the shelter of a stand of ferns. 

“Sit here, and be merciful. You are right, and your rebuke 
gives me more pleasure than pain, for it tells me that you are 
not absolutely indifferent. But you are a woman of the world, 
and know——” ; 

“Oh yes, I know, I know,” she interrupted. “I knew all this 
long ago. Do not suppose that I made the allusion because of 
any deep interest in you. Only, it is not worth while trying to 
make me think you different to what you are. You might perhaps 
impose upon one more innocent. I am hardened and world-worn. 
I can hardly believe in goodness, when I see it.” 

“Do you ever see it?” 

Varuna did not answer. 

“Whatever my faults,” he exclaimed passionately, “you must 
at least be aware that I have never loved—never can love any 
woman but you.” 

“The old story; and it is five years since you last repeated 
it. I thought that after so long a time it would have been 
forgotten.” 

“That story will never be forgotten while Ihave breath. Say 
that you believe this.” 

“Tt does not matter what I think.” 

“No; it does not matter. I have given up hope, and you 
cannot accuse me of having troubled you, since my return, by any 
obtrusive display of my feelings. I accepted my fate on New 
Year’s morning in the gardens at Monaco. Your heart belongs to 
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this Englishman. I saw then that you were conquered—you— 
the edelweiss, the most inaccessible of women, to love whom 
meant despair and ruin.” 

“ You are utterly mistaken!” she exclaimed vehemently, though 
in a voice hardly above a whisper. “There is nothing of that kind 
between Mr. Warrender and me. He wishes to marry my sister.” 

A peculiar smile curved Cazalette’s lips. “He will not marry 
your sister.” 

At that moment Lord Bretland appeared. “A thousand apol- 
ogies, Madame Fano. You have been waiting for your tickets. 
Here are the wraps. Mrs. Kilsyth has had one of her inspirations, 
happily while I was at hand to act as agent and stake the napo- 
leons. The number came up and we are all considerably elated. 
Warrender, I hear, has been winning heavily for you. When is 
his luck going to turn? It is simply marvellous?” 

“ His luck will last just as long as Madame Fano’s indifference,” 
said Mrs. Featherstone, who had overheard the last remark. 
“That is the philosophy of gambling.” 

Thus the threads of destiny crossed and recrossed, and life 
proceeded merrily in the little principality. Helena’s journey 
had been delayed. Three weeks had gone by and the Monte 
Carlo season was at its height. Yachts with pennons flying, lay 
at anchor in the harbour. The terraces and gambling-rooms 
were crowded with fashionable English. Celebrities of all nations 
jostled each other in the vestibule. Patti warbled in the theatre. 
Two or three scions of royalty drove over daily from Nice; and 
the demi-monde overflowed the Hotel de Paris. At the Hétel 
des Anges every corner was occupied. General Featherstone had 
departed with his violin and his musical scores to complete his 
opera in the comparative seclusion of San Remo; and his pretty 
wife was still exploring the mysteries of civilization under the 
superintendence of Lord Bretland and the immediate guidance of 
several lately-arrived London admirers. 

Cazalette remained in his first quarters. He avoided Varuna, 
but daily his ascendency over Mrs. Kilsyth became more marked. 
That lady was not in her usual spirits. She looked worn and ill 
at ease. Her eyes wandered nervously, her lips were rarely 
closed ; and the inconsequence of her speech, and her fits of 
alternate excitement and depression, suggested morphine or 
stimulant of another kind. She went regularly to mass, talked of 
dreams and auguries, indulged in a thousand superstitions, offered 
up an unlimited number of candles, and extended the mortifica- 
tion of her gambling instincts to abstinence from play on Fridays, 
as well as on saints’ days. 
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The most marked change was visible in Varuna. Her face had 
softened ; a tremulous sensibility showed itself on her lips and in 
her eyes. Her manner was more gracious, more unconstrained, 
at times it was almost joyous. She took delight in the beauty 
around her. Nature seemed to speak to her with a caressing 
voice. Life presented more healthy interests. It was as though a 
hideous spectre had been removed from her gaze. She lent 
herself with animation, too, to the various plans for amusement— 
drives, fétes, and excursions—organised by the new English 
visitors. Acquaintances gathered round them. She was at this 
time one of the most conspicuous figures at Monte Carlo. A 
Russian magnate was at her feet, and she was surrounded by a 
throng of admirers. To stake her coins at roulette was an 
eagerly coveted privilege. This critical year had at all events 
commenced favourably. Fortune smiled upon her play. The 
superstitious followed her lead; report magnified her winnings ; 
and even the impassive countenances of the croupiers relaxed 
when she appeared at the tables. The dark, stern-faced English- 
man who was to be seen constantly at her side, became an 
object of comment. His good fortune was identified with her 
favours. Outsiders, with a whimsical belief in the superstition 
which had become attached to her name, waited with curiosity 
till the critical moment should arrive when luck should turn and 
the Vampire’s thirst be appeased. A tragedy was confidently 
predicted by the ghouls who scent disaster from afar. The 
absolute unconsciousness of both Warrender and Madame Fano 
was @ fact not to be believed, and her composure was adduced as 
a proof of insensibility. Cazalette held aloof, never playing, but 
watching Varuna closely. Not less was his attention bestowed 
upon Warrender, whose society he now assiduously cultivated. The 
latter began to repent his first feeling of aversion. Apparently 
to no one could the term adventurer be less justly applied than 
to Cazalette. With the dignitaries of Church and State, English 
and foreign, he seemed equally at home. His circle of acquaint- 
ance was large and ranged the social scale. A charming ex-actress 
had taken a villa near Villefranche, and considered her informal 
entertainments failures without his presence. The Princess 
Balzani—who occupied a most luxurious suite of rooms at the 
Grand Hotel, and divided the honours of notoriety in Monaco 
with the diva, Madame Fano, a London professional beauty, and 
a fair but frail Communist lately returned from New Caledonia— 
patronised and petted him, and it was said, sought to lure him into 
the vortex of political intrigue. To be the friend of Caterina 
Balzani was perhaps a doubtful distinction. Yes! but to be the 
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associate of Pére Hyacinthe, who was lecturing at Nice, of 
Monsignor ————, who under the Papal benediction had esta- 
blished himself for health’s sake at Mentone, and of a great 
English statesman driven to seek distraction and repose on the 
Riviera, was a surer seal of respectability. 

The faint suggestion of rivalry between Cazalette and himself 
in their relations with Madame Fano had completely faded from 
Warrender’s mind. Had he analysed his feelings, this vague 
jealousy might have been a revelation, but in the conversation 
at Cap Martin she herself had removed it before it had had time 
to assume definite shape. 

Notwithstanding the gaieties that made calls upon their time, 
there were many hours in which Warrender and Madame Fano 
found themselves companions. She seemed to seek rather than 
to avoid these opportunities, and told him with the sweetest 
frankness that his society did her good. Strange to say, as their 
intimacy increased, their talk flowed in more impersonal channels. 
It was not without motive that he thus directed it. Reference 
to himself usually led to the subject of Helena, and from this, 
without knowing why, he shrank with inexpressible repugnance. 
He winced at the sound of her name upon Varuna’s lips, and 
dreaded her appearance mid surroundings which in the case of 
her sister did not now shock his sensibilities. For one of the 
strongest proofs of Varuna’s witchery lay in her power to sway 
the mood of the moment in the minds of those with whom she 
came in contact, and of identifying, as it were, all outward 
incongruities with her own charming personality ; so that though 
Warrender yearned to rescue her from influences which he felt to 
be contaminating, and associations incompatible with his ideal of 
womanhood, she yet inspired him with the firmest belief in her 
capacity for all that is most high and noble. 


Cuarter XI. 
“TO LOVE, OR NOT TO LOVE?” 


“flow say you? Let us, O my dove, 
Let us be unashamed of soul, 
As earth lies bare to Heaven above 
How is it under our control 
To love or not to love?” 


“T wonper,” said Madame Fano suddenly, after a dreamy pause 


during which her eyes had been fixed vacantly upon the distant 
sea, “whether science will ever enable us to understand the laws 
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of moral and spiritual attraction. It is a fine thing, no doubt, to 
have discovered the principle of gravitation; but what a much 
greater boon to mankind it would be, if some clever person 
succeeded in laying*down a set of rules, founded upon exact 
knowledge, which should teach us why such and such a combi- 
nation of circumstances, sentiments, qualities, should produce a 
given result upon the human organism! There must be a law to 
govern such combinations. Just as in chemistry certain elements 
will or will not amalgamate, so certain natures meeting are bound 
to do each other either good or harm. One never discovers 
which till too late. If one could be guided by the laws which 
undoubtedly operate in the invisible world, social intercourse 
would be delightfully simple and uncomplicated. There would 
be no unhappy marriages, no false or forced relationships, no need 
to grope by instinct after enlightenment. We should avoid what 
we know to be antipathetic, and cling without fear to those with 
whom we were in harmony.” 

Madame Fano uttered this long philosophical speculation 
slowly and thoughtfully, and apparently without any expectation 
ofa reply. She laughed softly as she concluded. 

“Tn relation to what?” asked Warrender. 

They were sitting together in the garden of the Villa Kilsyth ; 
the grounds were closed in by olives and pines, which seemed 
a barrier against the outer world. A soft breeze soughed gently 
through the branches overhead. A little thicket of orange-trees 
screened them from the house. These were at once in fruit and 
bloom, and filled the air with fragrance. A mimosa scattered its 
golden pollen at their feet. The sun lay low on the horizon. 
The olives cast mysterious shadows, and between their gnarled 
trunks there shone a tender after-glow. Faint echoes floated from 
the promenade, but here all was dreamy and still. Madame Fano 
leaned back in a cushioned basket-chair, beside her a little table 
upon which fruit and tea were laid. The scene had an air of 
homeliness and domesticity, refreshing after the garish accessories 
of an hotel. Varuna was pale, and there was something of 
languor in her mien. She complained of headache and fatigue ; 
it was her first appearance downstairs that day, nevertheless 
when Warrender called, he had after a little delay been ushered 
hither into her presence. A volume of Browning was in his hand. 
Seeing her listlessness, he had proposed to read, and, choosing 
the poem, “Two in the Campagna,” had watched her furtively to 
discover how deeply she was affected by it. A pause had followed 
the reading. Her remark broke the silence. 

“To you, I suppose. You don’t believe in the theory of corres- 
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pondences, and I feel too stupid at present to expound it. Never- 
theless, our—” there was the slightest perceptible hesitation— 
“our friendship is an exemplification of what I mean.” 

Warrender leaned eagerly forward. The subtle passion of 
the poetry he had been reading still thrilled his nerves. He had 
seen that her lip trembled. There was a troubled moving of the 
spirits of both; each knew it, each felt the inward agitation. 

“Does this touch you?” he asked, glancing down at the open 
page. 

“ Yes—but ‘why love—why always love? I know ‘the pain of 
finite hearts which yearn.’ I have felt at times an almost mad- 
dening need of sympathy—when the darkness has closed suffo- 
catingly round me and I have longed fora handclasp to assure me 
that I myself was not a ghost—not one of the evil spirits which 
seemed to press me on all sides. But this was not the mere 
womanly desire to be loved. There was plenty of that sort of thing 
in my life. It appeared to me only the most horrible mockery. 
You know—I have told you what I have suffered from that terrible 
feeling of blank desolation—of separateness from those who were 
talking and laughing around me. It was after my husband’s 
death that I felt it most. I had impulses to torture—to kill— 
sometimes I wondered whether it was not I who had caused his 
death. I dared not be left alone with my child. There are things 
now belonging to that time which I have hidden away—which I 
cannot bear to look at. Play was the only means of escape from 
myself . . . then, just before you came, all those dreadful sen- 
sations came back. I felt certain that in time I should go mad. 
When I saw you, something within me made me sure that you 
would help me. I was so glad when you told me that you had 
wished to marry Helena. I am a different person now—I feel 
calmed and soothed. You have made me better—you have 
exorcised my demons.” 

Warrender rose and approached her chair, standing over her. 
“Madame Fano!” he exclaimed, his voice vibrating with earnest- 
ness, “ you humble me to the dust, and at the same time you 
make me the proudest man in the world. How is it possible that 
I can have done this for you? It is your own beautiful soul which 
has spoken. There would be no demons to exorcise if you were 
but true to yourself.” 

“Or to your belief in me,” she answered with a smile. “You 
put me on honour ; perhaps there lies the secret of your influence.” 
Suddenly, as a step sounded upon the gravel near, her tone changed 
to one of light raillery. ‘Unfortunately with you, Mr. Warrender, 
precept and example do not go hand in hand; you rebuke my 
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gambling propensities, and yet you encourage them by winning 
for me.” 

Colonel Cazelette appeared from behind the orange-trees. He 
had overheard the last words. 

“ Ah, madame,” he said when he had made his greetings with 
his usual suave courtesy, “ you worship Chance after the fashion 
of those tribes who sacrifice new-born infants upon the altar of 
their god. And talking of chance, have you heard that this 
morning the Polish plunger committed suicide in his rooms at the 
Grand Hotel? I have just seen the Princess Balzani. Report 
connects her with the catastrophe, and the Directors of the Tripot 
encourage the scandal. It is certain that rouleaux of gold were 
found in his pockets, and that the Princess has given orders for her 
removal to a villa close to Villefranche. Already the ghouls of 
the Casino have rifled the body; and I overheard a certain lady 
congratulating herself upon having secured a lock of the dead 
man’s hair as a talisman against ill-fortune.” 

Warrender uttered an exclamation of disgust. “Are such trage- 
dies as this common occurrences here?” 

Cazalette gathered a bunch of mimosa and coolly inhaled its fra- 
grance. ‘‘ Wherever life is at its highest pressure, there is bound 
to be tragedy. Perhaps, considering the combination of forces, 
one finds less here than might reasonably be expected—or else one 
does not hear ofit. The newspapers are bought. Even editors can 
be gagged with bank-notes. Tragedies! of course there are trage- 
dies. Where the carcase is, there the eagles gather together. Pack 
humanity closely and you may predict the result. What about 
your London Bridge suicides, and the revelations of your police 
courts? The stage is larger, that is all. Where but here, do you 
see, in an area of afew square yards, all the passions brought into 
play under such varied and complex conditions! I take the world 
as I find it, Mr. Warrender, and make the best of its resources. It 
seems to me that certain safety-valves for what you may be pleased 
to term vice, are an absolute necessity to the working of human 
machinery. Sewers and cesspools may be foul in themselves, but 
they tend to preserve health. From that point of view I don’t 
join in the clamour for the suppression of Monte Carlo. It’s the 
vulgarity of an exhibition of this kind that is revolting. Refined 
superstition is not offensive—such as yours, madame. Yet in the 
abstract? ... A dead man’s hair—a living man’s heart—?” 

He paused, seeming to await Varuna’s reply. His words might 
have been resented as insolent, but his tone was dulcet, his air 
deferential, and expressive of benevolent inquiry. Warrender 
turned pale and would have replied, but was checked by a look from 
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Varuna. Her eyes flashed, she rose from her chair ; but the sight 
of Cazalette’s imperturbable face seemed to turn the edge of her 
anger. She merely smiled in the slow, scornful manner which 
had not been so habitual with her of late, and sank back again. 
Cazalette continued with bland indifference. “If all gamblers 
possessed, like Madame Fano, the art of infusing poetry into 
roulette! She is a queen who receives allegiance and owes none.” 

“In that case,” rejoined Varuna, “I have no hesitation in dis- 
missing Mr. Warrender before reverses test his fidelity. Our 
compact of friendship holds good, but some one else shall stake for 
me in future.” 

Warrender’s eyes sought hers ina glance of troubled appeal. At 
that instant a servant approached bearing a telegram, which he 
handed to Madame Fano. She opened it ; her cheek flushed slightly, 
and she looked up with sparkling eyes, addressing Warrender. 

“This is good news—at last! My sister has left Paris. She 
will arrive this evening.” 

She was startled by the change in his face. The slow-gathering 
cloud of weeks had burst suddenly. Like a flash of lightning 
truth illuminated his soul. He saw his passion in all its bareness. 
Oh, blind fool that he had been! The shock was horrible. It 
was as though he had suddenly discovered himself to be a traitor. 
He had a longing to escape, to be in solitude. He dared not look 
at Varuna, for instinctively he felt that she had read his secret. 
He stood, dazed, at the moment hardly aware that she was 
speaking. 

“Mr. Warrender, I wonder if it would trouble you to find my 
mother, and give her this telegram. She is either in the Casino 
or the Hotel des Anges, and it would be well that she should hear 
of Helena’s arrival before committing herself to any arrangements 
for the evening.” 

Warrender took the telegram, and in a voice which he vainly 
strove to command, declared his willingness to do Madame Fano’s 
bidding. 

Varuna and Cazalette were left alone. 


Cuapter XII. 
A LOVER DISMISSED. 


Caza.ette stood intently observing Madame Fano, while she, with 
eyes drooped, remained motionless, as though preoccupied with 
thought. Presently he said with a tremor of tenderness in his 
tone: “Iam sorry to see you looking so ill.” 
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She glanced up, and their eyes met. Recalled to the present, 
her composure vanished. Her cheeks became flushed ; her voice 
faltered. 

“T—I am not very well. My head still aches. There is 
thunder I think, in the air.” 

“ You will not go to the station to meet your sister?” 

“No.” 

“You told me not long ago that Mr. Warrender wished to 
marry Miss Kilsyth. Are you still of the same opinion?” 

“T have had no reason to change it” she replied. 

There was a pause. Cazalette seated himself upon the chair 
which Warrender had occupied a short time before. 

“Madame Fano,” he said seriously, “ we are—if you dislike the 
term old friends—at least old acquaintances. Will you listen 
kindly to me for a few moments?” 

His tone touched Varuna, or perhaps she was hardly yet her- 
self, for she answered with a sweetness which was in marked 
contrast to the stiffness and coldness of her usual manner to 
him. 

“That is a small favour, and one which I can readily grant 
in return for those which you have done me in former days.” 

“It gives me happiness to think that your recollections of me 
are not entirely harsh. How you have altered! I don’t know 
whether the change has been greatest during the five years of 
my absence, or in the three weeks that have passed since my 
return.” 

“Of course you find me altered. I had gone through so much 
in those days; my health was broken.” 

“‘ When we parted, you had endured a terrible shock. You were 
unnerved, your spirits were shattered. For months afterwards 
my heart ached when I thought of you. It was pity for you which 
made me leave you. Often I have felt that it would have been 
kinder to us both had I remained.” 

“No,” she interrupted haughtily, “I bade you go; and you 
acted wisely in obeying me. Why should you have wasted any 
more of your life in following a shadow ?” 

“The shadow might have turned to reality. Your dislike to 
me was unreasonable. I ought to have heeded it no more than 
one heeds the anger of a child. I would have been your devoted 
friend. I would have so guarded and shielded you, that in time 
you would have become dependent upon me. Tired, bruised, 
aching, your heart, instead of rejecting all love, would at last have 
turned to the one heart which must always be faithful!” 

She shook her head. 
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“You are not so cold or so strong as you would have the world 
believe,” continued Cazalette. “You have some womanly weak- 
nesses. Are they weaknesses? It is they which make you 
adorable. For five years you have done nothing but cause men 
misery; and now you yearn—yes, I see it in your eyes—you 
yearn to give and receive happiness. Ah, Varuna, am I so un- 
worthy? Have I not loved you long enough and well enough ? 
Why is it that I, who have always had so strong an influence upon 
women, should have utterly failed to move you?” 

“Tt is strange,” said Varuna absently. “Perhaps if at first 
you had taken less pains to seem sincere, I might have believed 
in you.” 

“ At least,” exclaimed Cazalette bitterly, “you cannot accuse 
me of insincerity to you. Iam called a Jesuit. It is said of me 
that I am all things to all men in order to serve my own pur- 
poses. That may be in part true. One despises one’s fellow- 
creatures, but it is interesting to experimentalise upon them.” 

Varuna’s.eyes darkened and dilated. “And you experimental- 
ised upon me, and found me so far unlike many miserable wives, 
that though my position laid me open to insult, I had too much 
self-respect to submit to it.” 

“ Varuna, I swear that you wrong me. Had I not loved you 
chivalrously and devotedly from the time that you came a girl to 
Nice? Did I not treat you after your marriage with the most 
scrupulous deference? Was it not my object to shield you from 
slights, and to spare you suffering ?” 

“Yes,” she answered slowly. “It is because I remember those 
kindnesses that I am listening now.” 

“For ten years,” he continued passionately, “you have been 
the pivot upon which my very existence has turned. To say that 
I have sometimes sunk to the level of low pleasures is to say only 
that I ama man. The truest, best side of my nature has always 
been turned to you. My love has never insulted you. Even in 
that hour of madness with which you reproach me, I had no dis- 
loyal thoughts. Could I stand by and see your wretchedness 
increasing daily, and not long to snatch you from a life which 
degraded you? There was no other way, and I fancied that you, 
like myself, were above conventional prudery. Great God! what 
could have induced you to marry that man? I confess that you 
baffle me completely. You have always been a mystery which I 
have tried in vain to solve.” 

She shuddered. He saw his advantage, but forbore to press it. 
After a short silence she spoke in a hurried, agitated manner: 
“You say that I have always been a mystery to you. Iama 
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greater mystery to myself. I don’t know what made me marry— 
all sorts of influences and moods which I can’t.explain. It has 
seemed to me sometimes that malicious fiends were leading me on, 
and mocking at what I fancied my independence. I hated being 
made love to—even then. There was something in it against 
which my soul revolted. I preferred being coerced. You are 
right—I am not strong. Iam pitiably, deplorably weak. There 
are people who can make me do what they choose. There are 
temptations which I cannot resist. It is because I am afraid of 
these powers that I try to be hard. Monsieur Fano had a certain 
influence over me. I think it possible that he may have magne- 
tised me. Such things are. Very soon, my submission turned to 
hatred, but at first I did as he pleased. That is the only explana- 
tion I can give: it is alla mystery. I have often wondered that 
you did not make me love you. That too is a mystery. But it 
is true that from the first you repelled me. I cannot account for 
it; but I liked, young as I was, to imagine myself clear-sighted, 
and your manner to my mother made me distrust you. I saw 
that you seemed what you were not, in order to gain her to your 
interests. You played upon her follies, and humoured her super- 
stition, till she became afraid of you. She is afraid of you still; 
but it is difficult to understand what object you can have now in 
view.” 

Cazalette left his seat, and slowly paced the lawn as though he 
were considering in what manner he should reply. Varuna rose 
also. Her vehemence had subsided, or only showed itself in the 
rapidity with which she broke off the downy balls of a plume of 
mimosa that she held in her hand. 

Presently Cazalette paused, and fixing his eyes steadily on her, 
said sadly : 

“Since you are susceptible to such influences, I wish that I had 
the power of magnetising you. Other women haye found my eyes 
mesmeric, yours defy them. I would gladly, if I could, make you 
submit to me now, run the risk of your hating me afterwards; I 
know that once you were my own, your heart would be softened 
by my devotion. Varuna,” and his voice changed to one of ardent 
appeal. “After ten years of patient servitude must I go away 
unrewarded and desolate? I have poured out upon you all the 
love of which human nature is capable, must I give you to a man 
who a few weeks ago swore undying devotion to your sister ?” 

Varuna flushed to the brow, but met his gaze unflinchingly. 

“This is more than I will bear,” she exclaimed indignantly. “TI 
won't pretend to misunderstand you, but I must beg for the last 
time that you will make no further allusion of this kind to Mr. 
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Warrender. Think what you please. Time will prove that there 
can be such a thing as friendship between a woman and a man 
who is not her lover.” 

“Surely your experience contradicts that theory. Impossible 
in the case of such a woman as yourself.” 

“You asked me to hear what you had to say,” she replied 
coldly—“TI have listened for some time patiently. Nothing can 
be gained by continuing this subject. You have talked so wildly, 
Colonel Cazalette, that I hardly know how toanswer you. I ought 
to express myself grateful for your regard, touched by your 
constancy. I am grateful, and I am deeply sorry that so much 
which another woman might have valued and repaid, has been 
wasted on me. During all these years, I have never had one 
warm impulse towards you. At times I have shrunk from you 
with an unaccountable dislike. This seems a hard thing to say 
now, but I want you to understand that what you wish is impossi- 
ble. Put me out of your life. You must have many interests 
apart from this one. There are women in the world, young, beau- 
tiful and innocent, well worth the winning. Go away from Monte 
Carlo and forget this dream. Make a career for yourself in which 
your talents will have full play. Choose a wife whom you can 
mould to your own fancy, and leave us—my mother and me. We 
have brought you no good, and you have only dene usharm. Let 
us go our different ways; we act fatally upon each other.” 

There was a note of almost affectionate appeal in Varuna’s 
voice. Her whole face was softened; her gaze entreated wist- 
fully. Cazalette’s eyes grew larger with repressed tears; his firm 
lip twitched ; and he turned away so that she might not see the 
struggle with which he bade farewell to the hope that for ten 
years had ruled his thoughts and actions. 

“Colonel Cazalette,” continued Varuna with the same gentle- 
ness, “if I seem cold and ungracious, forgive me, and let us say 
good-bye without ill-will. Ihave misjudged you perhaps; forgive 
me this too, and try to remember that any faith I once had in 
purity of heart and sincerity of motive has been beaten out of 
me. You know what a hard experience I have had. Wife seems 
to me at most times a sickening farce, in which all are seeking 
after vanity, self-interest, sensuality. My eyes are distorted, and I 
see only what is bad. It may be that there is little or no good: it 
may be that I have not the power of discerning it. She turned 
away and walked hurriedly a few paces, then pausing continued 
speaking with an impetuosity which he had rarely seen in her: 

“Do you know that weird story of George Eliot’s which I was 
reading the other day? I sometimes fancy that I have that fatal 
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capacity—inward vision—of second sight, to which all coarse, 
mean, ignoble thoughts are laid hideously bare. If it were other- 
wise, I might be more responsive—more ready to believe in your 
protestations. As it is, I must say the truth—that they do not 
touch me. I don’t understand the sort of feeling you have for 
me—or perhaps I understand it, in a man of your type, too well. 
There would have been the same glamour about Mademoiselle 
Coradella had she been unattainable.” 

He interrupted her with a passionate ejaculation. 

“T am hard—I am cynical—I am unwomanly,” rejoined Varuna. 
“Yes, yes. I know and admit all this. Why should J taunt 
you? Why should I accuse you of falsity who am utterly false 
myself? But these are all words, Colonel Cazalette, as empty as 
air. Let us have done with the subject of love; it is hateful to 
me. If you would do me a last kindness, leave Monte Carlo. 
Your presence here is a pain to me: it has a most baleful effect 
upon my mother. You must have observed this; others remark 
it and wonder. What can I think but that you have some hold 
over her to which I do not possess the clue. My poor mother is 
nervous and excitable; her mind is quite unbalanced; it is 
cowardly—it is cruel to make her your tool. We are both weak 
and defenceless. I know, as you do, the taint which we have 
inherited, and which poisons our lives. I trace it in her and in 
myself. I am prepared to trace it in Helena. Your influence 
intensifies the rest. I don’t want to know your secrets or your 
schemes, but they are surely objectless now. Leave us. What 
attraction has this spot for you? You don’t play. Would you 
not find Paris as amusing as Monte Carlo?” 

Cazalette stood with face averted. A sound, half imprecation 
half groan, escaped his lips; but he made no other reply to 
Varuna’s appeal. 

“Will you go?” she asked impatiently. 

He turned towards her. The mask had been reassumed; his 
features exhibited no trace of agitation. All softness had gone 
from his eyes, and with a sort of metallic glitter they seemed to 
mock at her earnestness. 

“Madame Fano,” he said quietly, “ you are right, and I accept 
your dismissal. I have wasted too many years in dreaming 
sweet impossibilities. I see now that it needs fire from heaven 
to melt an iceberg. I give up the attempt to work a 
miracle!” 

“Then you will go!” she exclaimed, in accents of relief. 

“Are you quite wise,” he asked, with a curious smile, “to 
show your anxiety so plainly? It tells me that you have some 
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stronger feeling towards me than indifference. To know that you 
fear me is a temptation to revenge.” 

“Fear! Revenge!” she repeated with disdain. “We are not 
acting Mrs. Featherstone’s melodrama. It is for the sake of my 
mother’s peace of mind that I beg you to leave us.” 

“You ask a great deal of me, Madame Fano; more than I am 
prepared to grant. Tenacity of purpose is one of my chief cha- 
racteristics, I think. I, too, have my superstitions concerning 
time and place, omens, combinations of circumstances, and so 
forth. It was not by accident that I arrived here on New Year’s 
Eve. I have a conviction that this year will be fateful to me as 
well as to you. I came with two plans of action mapped in my 
mind, resolved, should one fail, that I would carry out the other. 
To leave Monte Carlo now would be to give up this project also ; 
and I should be stranded upon the world without aim or hope.” 

He waited as if expecting some comment. Madame Fano kept 
silence; he continued: 

“T am going to be frank with you. My first object in coming 
here was to see you once more—to make one last effort to win you. 
I love you so madly, that to gain you for my wife upon any terms 
is to me worth the sacrifice of every other ambition. You have 
convinced me of the uselessness of striving after the unattainable. 
The supreme good is denied me. I must patch up my life with 
the shreds of happiness that are left. In these days a man cannot 
obtain a bride by force, and notwithstanding my passion, I am 
philosopher enough to make the best of my position. Dear Madame 
Fano, your advice is good. I am not yet too old to carve out a 
career; but I want money and an assured social position, by which 
to back up the influence in certain high quarters that I already 
possess. These I can gain most easily by marriage with—say an 
English lady—a Catholic, beautiful, rich, and well connected. All 
these advantages are combined in the person of Miss Kilsyth. 
You will understand why I am unwilling to leave Monte Carlo— 
at present.” 

Varuna started violently, raising her arms with a gesture of 
indignant scorn. 

“You must be mad,” she exclaimed— mad to imagine such 
a scheme—and, if you have the smallest hope of its success, to 
tell it to me!” 

“Why?” 

“Because I would rather see my sister in her grave than 
married to you. But I do not fear you, Colonel Cazalette; and if 
I were inclined to dread your gaining an influence over Helena, 
your candour, or shall I say your vanity, has forearmed me.” 
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“ Again you wrong me. I approach Miss Kilsyth in the deepest 
humility, and my hope of success is not based on confidence in 
my own power of attraction, but upon a supposition which I 
shall soon be able to put to the test. Human motives are very 
complex, Madame Fano, and love an uncertain force of which the 
workings cannot be predicted.” 

So saying, and not trusting himself to utter any conventional 
leavetaking, Cazalette quitted Madame Fano’s presence and entered 
the villa. 


Cuapter XIII. 
EDELWEISS. 


Mrs. Kirsytx stood before a Venetian mirror that hung above the 
fireplace in the hall abstractedly gazing at her own image. She 
was in walking costume, and Cazalette observed that she was 
dressed with exceptional care. Her usual somewhat wild look 
was subdued by an expression of tender expectancy ; and with that 
becoming drapery of black lace crowning her smoothy braided 
hair, and setting off the fine poise of her head, she was a woman 
whom to remark could only be to admire. 

“T am waiting for you,” she said. “How have you left 
Varuna?” 

“ At the end of the third act, in a situation which promises to 
be highly dramatic,” he rejoined with bitter hilarity. Madame 
Fano is in the garden. She is tired, unfit to welcome her sister. 
I am going down with you to the station. But the rapide is not 
due for three-quarters-of-an-hour yet. 

Mrs. Kilsyth sank upon a lounge. Her breast heaved. She 
showed symptoms of agitation. 

“ Oscar,” she said, looking up at him in a helpless, pathetic way. 
“You warned me yesterday that I was in your power, and I pro- 
mised to obey you. You did not wish to alarm me. It was only 
flourishing the whip before a high-spirited child. Yes, J] know 
that your motives are always excellent, and you have educated 
my moral sense. I am afraid that I was a little deficient in old 
days. The road to heaven lies sometimes through garbage, and 
you have taught me that there are crises, occasions upon which 
we must shut our eyes, and strike—instruments forGod. That is 
the philosophical raison d’étre of impulsive creatures likeme. But 
neither for the Church, nor for you, will I be an instrument for 
evil to my children. There’s a tigress spirit within me that can 
be goaded to frenzy by a blow aimed at the helpless. You will 
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win Helena’s love, you say—I am ready to help you; but if I 
thought that you would ever treat her as Fano treated my unfor- 
tunate Varuna I——” 

“ You would poison me,” said Cazalette coldly. “ But amateur 
photography is not so fashionable as it was a few years ago, and 
I am not in the habit of taking night draughts. I think that I may 
venture upon the risk. During the ten years in which you have 
known me, have I given you no opportunity of testing my good- 
ness of heart?” 

“Yes, yes, forgive me; but I cannot understand you.” 

“ Do not try.” 

“You once loved Varuna; and she is not a woman to be 
forgotten.” 

“Or to forget. Listen; this is the situation. Varuna loves 
George Warrender, who is divided between an old affection for 
Helena, and a new-born infatuation for her sister. You have 
mourned bitterly over Madame Fano’s broken life. Do you wish 
to make her happy?” , 

“Oh, my poor Varuna!” cried Mrs. Kilsyth, the tears streaming 
from her eyes. “ Would I not for her sake sacrifice my own soul ? 
Tell me what I can do?” 

“Marry her to the man she loves. I suspect Helena of a 
girlish fancy for this all-conquering Englishman, which was 
rooted out at the command of her confessor. It could not have 
struck deep, or she would have been less pliable. Do you not see 
that such a fancy reviving now, or becoming known to its object, 
might jeopardise Varuna’s future, whereas if Helena’s heart, caught 
on the rebound, can be transferred to my keeping, the happiness of 
five people, yourself included, is secured, and a great property is 
not alienated from the Church? Do I make myself clear?” 

Mrs. Kilsyth started from her seat, her face beaming. “Per- 
fectly! How could I ever have mistrusted you? What insight 
you have! Ah,” she added naively, “ what is to become of me? I 
must turn moral, virtuous and domestic too! It would never do 
for me to stay here without Varuna to keep me in check. Ishould 
be pawning the remains of my jewellery, and starving in a garret 
at the Hotel de Paris.” 

Cazalette smiled upon her as though she had been a child. “I 
will take care of you. Come, we have still half-an-hour to spare. 
Let us go into the Casino, and see whether you are in luck this 
evening ?” 

“But you must lend mea few hundred francs. I am under orders. 
Varuna has locked up my money. She has been reading me a 
lecture as long as my arm. It chimed with my feelings. I have 
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been in very low spirits. I hide beneath a mask of smiles the 
griefs that gnaw me—and all for a few paltry louis!” 

“T shall have great pleasure in supplying them—a small item 
added to the large debt which you will repay on the day that I 
become your son-in-law.” 

Mrs. Kilsyth adjusted her bonnet, and again looked at herself 
in the mirror. 

“It is unnecessary,” said Cazalette. ‘You are handsome 
enough to win harder hearts than that of a girl. “Give up gam- 
bling, and chloral, and you will wear as well as Ninon de l’Enclos.” 

They left the villa together. 


The sun was setting. There was something mysterious and 
fantastic in the mingling of deep shadow and golden haze. In 
the east, clouds lay heavily piled, violet blending with rose, but 
to the westward the Téte du Chien frowned gloomily, with only 
a white gleam striking the edge of its bald precipice. 

Varuna had not yet left the garden. She sat, her elbows rest- 
ing upon the arm of her chair, her face buried in her hands. The 
rapide was steaming from Nice. This fact was dominant; her 
very heart seemed to throb with the engine’s pulsations. Helena 
was speeding towards Monaco. Helena whom Warrender had 
sought for his wife. 

For her too this was the hour of revelation. She had seen and 
had measured at less than its value the struggling passion in War- 
render’s face. A strange tumult of scorn and ecstasy filled her 
being. Was he then no stronger than men whom she despised— 
slaves to the intoxication of her beauty, and to the influences of the 
hour? And yet—to her, he stood apart from all the world. He 
might command, and she would obey. For the first time in her 
life she knew that resistless craving which can only be appeased 
by love. The sense of loneliness and desolation deepened till it 
became despair. Her dream of friendship, the close, innocent 
intercourse of these short weeks—ah, how long they seemed !—had 
faded like a mirage, and she stood solitary and thirsting in the 
desert. Tears gushed from her eyes. Her frame shook with deep- 
drawn sobs. “Holy Mother, help me!” she murmured. Then she 
raised her eyes, the lashes still beaded, and her lips quivered like 
those of a child. Maidenly consciousness and wistful yearning 
transfigured the pale face. “I can never say again that I don’t 
know ”—she whispered brokenly to herself—* They can’t call me 
a marble statue any longer. Darling,”and her voice lingered with 
ineffable tenderness upon the word, “ you have taught me to love.” 

There was a footstep on the lawn, a rustle among the mimosa 
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branches, and, Varuna half rose, and then sank back again, 
trembling and confused. Warrender was beside her. 

For some seconds he stood still; and she said not a word, nor 
did she dare lift her eyes to his. But the magnetism of love drew 
their souls together, and all the world seemed still around them, 
save for the fast beating of the hearts of both. 

The evening glow glorified her beauty, and his senses were 
stirred to passion pitch. The image of that fair saint still 
enshrined in the sanctuary of his being, faded in the presence of 
this near, breathing enchantress whose cold reserve none but he 
had ever broken. And she was his own. Her deep blush, her 
veiled eyes, her attitude of expectancy and abandonment, told more 
than words could have expressed. She half bent with head turned 
away. One arm was thrown over the back of her chair, the other 
uplifted left displayed the rounded outlines of her bust and waist. 
He could see her bosom rise and fall beneath the lace kerchief 
which was knotted round her shoulders. Here was no shy girl 
fluttered by the first thrill of love, but a woman, whose nature, 
matured and dignified by the experience of suffering, was ready to 
yield without coyness or protest the sweetness which no man had 
ever tasted. 

He knelt by her side. Gently, almost reverentially, he touched 
her arm, and drawing it down clasped her hand in his. 

“You know that I love you,” he said very low. 

Varuna turned, and reed-like swayed towards him. Their eyes 
met and clung to each other, in each the heart speaking. Her 
eyes beamed with a soft radiance such as Warrender had never 
yet beheld. An imperious voice within her seemed to cry, “Give, 
give.” This was the overmastering impulse—to lay at his feet her 
crown of coldness and pride, exulting in the consciousness that to no 
other had it been proffered. Kneeling, he clasped her to his breast, 
and they kissed as lovers to whom this rapture of contact has with 
its strangeness and newness a deep solemnity .... The faint 
sound of voices from the villa, caused Varuna to start guiltily from 
his embrace. 

“We have been dreaming,” she said in agitated tones. “All this 
must be forgotten.” 

“Forgotten!” he repeated. ‘It will be remembered with joy to 
my dying day! You love one; is not that blessed glorious reality ? ” 

“My sister has come. This—this is the madness of an hour. 
To-morrow you will know that you have deceived yourself.” 

He placed her hands against his breast. His eyes glowed on 
hers, and there poured from his lips a torrent of passionate entreaty, 
protestation, vindication of inconstancy. 
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CuartTer XIV. 
MISS KILSYTH ARRIVES. 


CazaLETTE and Mrs. Kilsyth proceeded to the Casino, where she, 
acting upon the inspiration of the moment, staked, won, lost, and 
finally left the gaming-room richer by a few gold pieces and in 
correspondingly high spirits. 

They lingered for a few moments on the terrace. Warrender 
passed them, on his way from the Condamine. He merely raised 
his hat and went on in the direction of the Villa Kilsyth. 

“He will find Varuna alone,” remarked Mrs. Kilsyth, “and the 
old tale will be told again. Did you remark the sympathy there was 
to-day between the tables? One might make that the basis of a 
system. Well,” she added sighing, “to-morrow is a saint's day— 
one must have a holiday sometimes, and I will work out a system 
at home.” 

Shortly after they reached the station, the train steamed 
slowly in, and began to disgorge its gambling complement from 
Nice—equivocal English of the gentler sex, and still more pro- 
nounced-looking Frenchwomen, in large hats and ungracefully 
fashioned garments for the most part, tawdrily fine, with a profusion 
of paste ornaments or with dingy gold pins confining ill-combed 
tresses. These were all gesticulating and chattering as only 
Frenchwomen and magpies can chatter; while men of the black- 
browed, greasy-complexioned continental type, shabbily dressed, 
vulgar and dirty, with watery eyes and tottering gait; sensual- 
looking Germans, unctuous Russians, and here and there a sallow 
Pole, elbowed each other in the general rush towards the flight 
of steps which leads to the gardens of the Casino. 

Mrs. Kilsyth walked eagerly along the line of carriages. She 
was pale from excitement, and could hardly control her agitation. 
Cazalette, with more presence of mind, had already opened the door 
of a coupé in the rear, and was helping a tall young lady in black, 
followed by an elderly maid, to alight. 

Helena stood for 2 moment irresolutely upon the platform. She 
looked tired and bewildered, and there was a faint expression of 
disgust upon her features as she surveyed the crowd around her. 
Then recognising her mother, she advanced and was received in a 
tender embrace. 

“Mother!” the young girl whispered passionately. 

The meeting was too momentous for many words. ‘“ My dar- 
ling!” murmured the elder woman. ‘Then the two stood apart 
and surveyed each other, their eyes shining through tears of joy. 
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“ How beautiful you are, Helena!” said Mrs. Kilsyth. 

“ And you too,mamma. Ilike your black lace and your foreign 
look,” rejoined Helena with a little hysterical laugh. “What a 
handsome trio we shall make! Where is Varuna?” 

“She is not quite well; we shall be with her in a few moments.” 

“Ts her chest delicate? Do you live here on her account ?” 

“No, my love, to both questions. I live at Monte Carlo—simply 
because it is the most amusing place in Europe, and both Varuna 
and I have gone through so much that our systems require a 
certain amount of stimulus. Helena, some people come here to 
make a living ; others because it is a much finer air than Cannes 
or Nice—oh ever so much—so the doctors say ; others to hear the 
music,” continued Mrs. Kilsyth with wistful gravity. ‘“ We are 
strangers, my dearest. You have been brought up among tke 
Philistines ; and I—belong to the tribes of the wilderness. You 
have been taught perhaps to think ill of me. Say now that you 
believe in my love for you, and in my wish to influence you only 
for your own happiness.” 

“Mother,” replied the girl sadly, ‘you have been cruelly 
treated. We have both been dealt with unjustly. Neither father 
nor guardian has a right to separate mother and daughter. But 
all that is past. My home is henceforth with you; Uncle John’s 
death is a great grief. I have always been grateful to him for 
his kindness, and I tried to make him love me. But how can I 
help thanking our Blessed Lady for giving me back to you?” 

Mrs. Kilsyth kissed her daughter’s hand with one of those 
impulsive gestures which made her still seem youthful. “You 
make me happy, dearest. Iam a foolish old mother, and Varuna 
is my tyrant. Come, she will be impatient, unless,” with a glance 
at Cazalette, “she has been too well engaged to hear the arrival 
of the train. My love, this is Colonel Cazalette, my best friend. 
You must like him for my sake.” 

Helena thought, but had not sufficient self-possession to say, 
that it would not be difficult to like him for his own sake. His 
face reminded her of a painting of one of the saints which hung 
in her oratory at home. 

Villa Kilsyth was but a little distance from the station, and it 
was Cazalette who suggested that Helena would probably be less 
tired by a short walk through the Casino gardens than by the 
longer drive along a dusty road. 

She acceded to the proposition, and thanked him with the touch 
of gravity which he had already observed in -all her words and 
actions. Mrs. Kilsyth linked her daughter’s arm within her own 
and proceeded to ask questions concerning the journey while in 
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her staccato manner she pointed out the objects of interest, 
and commented upon the various persons who passed them, most 
of whom directed curious glances at the beautiful English girl. 

“There goes a gentleman of unblemished honour. There are a 
great many of those immaculate beings here—says he has a 
system which only requires a capital of one hundred and fifty 
louis, and if any one is fool enough to give him that, he promises 
thirty louis a day and proposes to pocket the rest of the winnings. 
He came to me. ‘No, thank you, I said. ‘I have had too much 
of systems, and can lose my own money without giving it to 
other people to lose for me.’ ” 

“‘ Mother,” said Helena, hesitating slightly, “do you playmuch?” 

“My love, it is my only extravagance, the one form of excite- 
ment necessary to my existence.” 

Helena sighed. The enthusiasm with which she had so 
ardently looked forward to this meeting had partially faded, and 
was replaced by a feeling of blankness. She could have fancied 
that she was walking ina dream. Even Cazalette’s sympathetic 
glance, which she encountered upon turning her head, did not at 
once convince her that the dream was reality. 

The plunge into her new surroundings, from the strict con- 
ventional atmosphere in which she had passed her life, was 
sudden, and bewildered her faculties. Sir John Kilsyth, from a 
scruple of loyalty, had refrained from enlightening Helena as to 
her mother’s peculiarities, and she had merely gleaned that 
Monte Carlo was a somewhat undesirable place of residence, and 
Mrs. Kilsyth’s love of gambling a weakness to be deprecated. 
But the motley crowd at the railway station, a stray conversation 
which she had overheard in the train, something indefinable in 
the associations and moral air of the place, had produced in her 
a sense of doubt and vague repulsion. And this was hardly 
now dispelled by a fond whisper from her mother, as they 
paused at the gate of the villa, to admire the view of curving 
bay and rock-bound promontory which spread itself before their 
eyes. 

“How beautiful!” exclaimed Helena. 

“You know the legend?” observed Cazalette, pointing across 
the misty sea. 

“Ah!” briskly said Mrs. Kilsyth. “I wonder how many out 
of the crowd here know anything about the legend of St. Dévote, 
or care an iota for the beauty of the scenery? Helena, dearest, 
you must forget your copy-books and primers, your platitudes 
and prejudices. The deep undercurrent of education flows 
steadiest at Monte Carlo. I have been all over Europe. J have 
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seen cities, palaces, society; but the pulse of humanity beats 
strongest here.” 

She opened the little gate, and smiling, yet tearful, stood under 
the shadow of a palm-tree with arms outstretched to Helena. 

“Welcome, daughter of the Philistines.” 

Cazalette made a step in advance, then stopped and raised his 
hat. ‘Good-bye, Miss Kilsyth. I hope that you wiil rest well 
after your journey.” 

“You are not going?” cried the elder lady. “No, I insist 
that you stay and dine with us. Mrs. Featherstone and Lord 
Bretland have promised to look in on their way to the Casino to 
be introduced to Helena. See what a foolish mother I am! I 
must needs exhibit my beautiful daughter already! Dearest, call 
me a wretch! I deserve it! You have been travelling for twenty- 
four hours! If you wish it, you shall remain in your room.” 

“T am not tired,” answered Helena. “I slept through the 
night ; and—oh, mother, let us go at once to Varuna.” 

They entered the drawing-room, Cazalette following. It was 
silent and empty. Mrs. Kilsyth softly called Madame Fano’s 
name, but there was no reply. 

“She must be in the library, and has probably been listening 
for the sound of carriage-wheels,” said Mrs. Kilsyth. “I will go 
and find her.” 

But she paused at the door, returned, then taking off Helena’s 
hat and mantle, drew back a few steps and gazed at the young 
girl with eyes of fond admiration. 

Released from her wraps, Helena stood forth, slender as a lily, 
but with a stateliness of carriage which partly counteracted the 
impresssion she gave of delicacy and immaturity. 

Cazalette also observed and mentally appraised her. 

Her beauty, of a different type, was as undeniable as that of her 
sister. Here, he decided, were no subtle and complex impulses 
to be contended against. The grey eyes shone clearly as those of 
a child; the oval contour of chin and cheek, and the soft full lips 
were Madonna-like in their womanly sweetness. For the rest, 
her appearance had all the frank innocence and natural dignity, 
blended curiously with an air of fashion, which distinguish a 
certain type of English girl, Her auburn hair was coiled 
smoothly at the nape of her neck, a few tendrils curling upon her 
forehead. Her smile had a tender gravity, and her complexion 
was of the rose-leaf purity which accompanies this particular shade of 
hair. It was evident that her dress owed its costly simplicity to 
the skill of an artist, and all its accessories, to her long gloves and 
the carved handle of her parasol, were dainty to fineness. 
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“There is nothing of the Bohemian element here,” said Mrs. 
Kilsyth in a tone of playful regret, looking towards Cazalette as she 
spoke. “ Well, so much the better, her sorrows will be the fewer. 
And now,” she added with an involuntary sigh, “I will seek for 
my poor Varuna.” 

She left the room. Cazalette threw open the venetian shutters, 
which had been partially closed, and addressed Helena : 

“ You find yourself in a new world, Miss Kilsyth.” 

“Yes,” replied Helena in an absent manner. She looked up 
suddenly and scanned his face with the inquiring, faintly beseech- 
ing gaze that a dog might bestow upon anew master. ‘“ You are 
my mother’s friend,” she said abruptly. ‘“ Why does she speak 
of my sister in so sad a way ?” 

“Madame Fano is to be pitied. Her lot has been unhappy. 
She made an unfortunate marriage.” 

“ But that is past. She is beautiful, admired, loved. Her life 
may be sorrowful, but it should now be painless. I ask because,’”— 
Helena hesitated, then continued in a tone of child-like appeal,— 
“Tama stranger here. I know nothing about gambling. Is it 
—is this place so very terrible? Iam confused, a little troubled. 
Two ladies got into my carriage at Nice. They began to speak of 
Monte Carlo, and then of Madame Fano. Why do they call her 
the Vampire ?” 

“ What !—already gossip has found its way to your ears? Do 
not heed what the world says, Miss Kilsyth ; it is pitiless, jealous, 
and eager to calumniate. Your sister is a beautiful woman, and 
has the art of fascinating unconsciously. Well, there is a saying in 
Monte Carlo that to play for Madame Fano is fatal. The man 
who does so is invariably lucky ; the superstitious will double their 
stakes when a new aspirant puts down her louis, but his doom, in 
popular opinion, is sealed.” 

Helena gazed at him with bewildered eyes. 

“ A vampire subsists upon the heart’s blood of its victims,” said 
Cazalette. ‘“‘ Madame Fano, however, charms without effort or 
motive. No woman has had a greater number of lovers, yet not 
one of those can boast of anything but coldness in return for his 
devotion ; in two cases, his life.” 

Varuna shuddered. 

“T frighten you by my stage talk. There’s a tendency towards 
melodrama in Monte Carlo, as you may observe. Vampires don’t 
exist in real life, Miss Kilsyth, nor do men usually die for love. 
Take my advice, think no more of any disagreeable remarks you 
may have overheard. Your mother has evidently not been success- 
ful in her search. Perhaps I may be more fortunate. I left 
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Madame Fano seated yonder, behind the orange-trees. The 
evening is so mild that she may be lingering there still, 
ignorant of your arrival. Shall we surprise her?” 

He stepped over the threshold, and seemed to wait for Helena to 
follow him. She hesitated a moment, then walked by his side 
across the lawn. Their footsteps fell noiselessly upon the turf. 
By a premeditated turn Cazalette, halting, placed Helena at an 
angle whence unseen she might command a full view of the leafy 
embrasure. He himself remained in the rear and waited, while 
the girl, softly murmuring “ Varuna,” advanced with timid eager- 
ness. 

But her movement was suddenly arrested by the discovery that 
Madame Fano was not alone. Her heart stood still, the blood 
forsook her lips and cheeks. Ifa short time ago she had fancied 
herself in a dream, how much more so now when her girlish faith 
seemed shattered, and the foundations of the world loosened. But 
this dream was a nightmare. Neither her mother nor her sister 
had informed her that Warrender was at Monte Carlo. Only a 
few hours before, while half slumbering in her corner of the rail- 
way carriage, her imagination had pictured him in some wild 
spot, striving in vain to banish her image by the pursuit of 
science or adventure. She had smiled in fancy at the futility 
of such effort, so confident had she felt’ of his love. She had re- 
jected him ; but then, this unreasonable, enthusiastic girl believed 
in constancy, in the power of religion and the possibilities of the 
future, and had dreamed a sweet dream of happiness won after 
years perhaps of probation.... At this moment—but a few 
short months since he had besought her love—she beheld him, and 
he held Varuna’s hands clasped iu his, and his eyes were fastened 
upon Varuna’s face—ah, surely she did not look cold or disdainful 
now—his gaze, his attitude, expressive of the most passionate 
ardour, while words of devotion fell brokenly from his lips. 

Helena was brave. She uttered no cry, made no gesture of 
anguish or dismay. For a moment she stood as though petrified 
then swiftly turned and, white as death, faced Cazalette. 

He had awaited with anxiety the result of his manceuvre. From 
it he expected to gain some insight into her character, and the 
means he might best employ for the end at which he aimed. 

“Something has startled you,” he said; “what is it? These 
shadows are deceptive. I was mistaken, Madame Fano has gone in.” 

“No, my sister is there.” Helena was shocked at the hollow- 
ness of her voice, and made an effort to resume her usual tone. 
“But she is talking to a gentleman I know—whom I did not 
expect to meet here. I will not interrupt them now.” 
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And passing him she re-entered the drawing-room. 

“ Poor child!” murmured Cazalette. ‘‘My first estimate was 
an incorrect one. That helpless face hides a brave spirit. She 
can sacrifice herself to a chimera, and repress a cry at finding the 
man she loves faithless. I can feel for her to-day. Good God! 
And there are fools who sneer at heroism and love!” 

The irony of the position seemed to touch his sense of humour. 
He laughed grimly, took out a cigarette and, as he lighted it, 
softly hummed an air from the garden scene in ‘ Faust.’ 

His voice recalled the lovers to the world. Varuna withdrew 
her hand from Warrender’s clasp. 

“T will write,” she said agitatedly. ‘They have come back. 
My sister is here, we must go in.” 

He hesitated. 

“Come,” she repeated imperiously. Her eyes searched his very 
soul. In a tone of the deepest sadness she added, “ Which of us 
is it that you love? Do you shrink from the test already ?” 

“Varuna!” he cried. But she turned away, and with a self- 
possession at which he marvelled, lightly caught up the refrain of 
Cazalette’s song. 

She acted well, but Cazalette excelled her. He removed his 
cigarette as she approached and apologised for his reappearance 
in a manner admirably conventional. 

The three, each inwardly torn, each taking part in the game of 
dissimulation and bandying commonplaces from one to the other, 
lingered for a few moments upon the lawn. Within, new voices 
sounded. Lamps had been brought in, though the jalousies re- 
mained open, and the drawing-room presented a scene of anima- 
tion. 

Mrs. Featherstone, charmingly dressed and attended by Lord 
Bretland anda rival adorer—blond, sunburnt, moustachioed, of the 
type which is involuntarily associated with a November day and 
a damp covert side—was vivaciously recounting her experiences 
at a reception from which she had just returned. Mrs. Kilsyth, 
one hand caressing that of Helena, listened, smiling and deeply 
interested, and apparently oblivious for the moment of the ex- 
istence of her elder daughter. Lord Bretland was languidly and 
ineffectively interrogating Helena upon the state of the weather in 
England, while the latter stood against the mantelpiece, mute and 
almost as motionless as a statue. Mrs. Featherstone’s attention 
was attracted by the group in the garden. 

“Colonel Cazalette,” she cried, “ thanks to you, I have spent the 
most amusing afternoon! There’s nothing I enjoy so much as 
meeting celebrities, proper or improper. I can quite understand 
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that as you can have the privilege of a téte-d-téte with Princess 
Balzani whenever you please, her parties have very little charm 
for you; but I must say that I consider you behaved rather un- 
chivalrously in deserting us two innocents when we were in, to 
say the least of it, equivocal society. Lord Bretland isn’t always 
equal to social emergencies. I don’t believe, our two selves excepted, 
that there was a single person in the room whose morals could be 
called unimpeachable. Divorcées were in the ascendant. People 
should not show themselves before the decree nisi has been 
pronounced. It’s embarrassing, especially when one has an 
unsophisticated country cousin to chaperon.” And she nodded at 
the good-looking Englishman, who laughed a little fatuously, and 
compared his cousin to Mrs. Bancroft in the gambling scene in 
‘Odette,’ while he drew back to make way for the entrance of 
Madame Fano. Varuna advanced to her sister. Warrender, 
pale, conscious, stood in her rear. For a second, across the room, 
his eyes met those of Miss Kilsyth. A thousand memories awoke, 
and a certain scene in the avenue at Marelands when, standing 
by the shrine of her faith, she had bidden him leave her, rose 
vividly before his imagination. It was a day of revelations. 
Helena’s glance, though instantly averted, caused a wild suspicion 
to dart through his mind. But it was banished almost as rapidly 
as it had been evoked. 

“ Helena!” said Varuna, extending her arms. 

A shudder passed over the young girl’s frame. She started 
violently, then with an effort at self-command tried to speak, and 
mechanically bent forward to embrace her sister. But the lips 
which met those of Varuna were cold as marble. 

“ Helena!” repeated Madame Fano in accents of alarm. “ You 
are ill. Mother, do you not see that the journey and excitement 
have exhausted her strength ?” 

“T—T am ill,” faltered poor Helena, and fainted in her sister’s 
arms. 











